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General Sessions 
The Challenge of Numbers 


At a well-attended first general ses- 
sion, three speakers reported on some of 
the current experimental programs for 
teaching composition to maximum num- 
bers of students. 


The opening speaker, William E. 
Buckler, described the two-year, closed- 
circuit television experiment instituted 
at New York University as, essentially, 
an attempt to see whether the lecture- 
demonstration technique on television 
could be used successfully in the teach- 
ing of composition. The plan, he said, 
called for the construction of a physical 
plant (a broadcast room, a control room, 
a rehearsal room, two dressing rooms, 
and an engineer’s office) and the pur- 
chase of two General Precision Labora- 
tory image orthicon chains, a vidicon 
chain, and related equipment. From the 
broadcast room lectures were “piped” in- 
to the two 24-inch television sets located 
in each of the seven classrooms used in 
the experiment. 


The instructional plan, while aiming 
at the objectives of the conventional 
composition course, used a few well- 
trained professors who presented lec- 
tures over closed-circuit television for 
two of the three weekly class meetings. 
During the third class hour the students 
met in groups of not more than fifteen 
with a “tutor” who graded their papers 
and examinations, gave their assign- 
ments, and discussed with them the 
questions raised by the television pro- 
sentation. In addition the “tutor” nor- 
mally had two or three conferences with 
each student during the term. 


At the end of the second year of the 
closed-circuit television experiment, the 
results indicated that (1) students can 
be taught effectively by television; (2) 


a faculty, previously untrained in the use 
of the medium, can become competent 
television teachers; (3) a faculty must 
work extraordinarily hard to achieve this 
proficiency (an average of 19 hours was 
spent in preparing a single television lec- 
ture); (4) the television teacher will 
have to adjust his materials and methods 
to make the best possible use of the 
medium; (5) teachers, generally, are 
against the introduction of television as 
a major medium of instruction. Profes- 
sor Buckler concluded that in the light of 
the results of the experiment we should 
continue to explore closed-circuit tele- 
vision as one solution to the “challenge of 
numbers.” 


John C. Sherwood, the second speak- 
er, outlined the “Oregon Plan,” a stu- 
dent-participation program developed 
by Charlton Laird while he was a vis- 
iting professor at Oregon. The program, 
designed primarily to save teacher time 
in a period of rising enrollment, pro- 
vided for one regular class meeting each 
week. In addition, the instructor met 
his students once a week in small groups 
of three or four for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. The students within each tutorial 
group corrected each other’s papers and 
held another meeting once a week, with- 
out the instructor, to discuss them. The 
instructor then reviewed and graded the 
papers after the students had corrected 
them. The key to the system was the 
combination of tutorials, which by them- 
selves would have been too expensive, 
and student criticism, which by itself 
would have been ineffective. It was 
hoped that this system would enable an 
instructor to teach a section of thirty- 
six students in the time formerly used to 
teach twenty-five. And it was thought 
that personal attention and sharing of 
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responsibility would improve student 
morale and performance. 


Experience with the “Oregon Plan” 
has suggested the following tentative 
conclusions: (1) that the system is 
workable; (2) that the results are as 
good as those produced by more con- 
ventional methods; (3) that some in- 
structor time is saved; (4) that neither 
the saving of time nor the results ob- 
tained are miraculous. Mr. Sherwood 
added that the plan deserves considera- 
tion because while attempting to meet 
the problem of a changing student- 
teacher ratio, it actually increases the 
personal contact between teacher and 
student. 


Presenting a general survey of some of 
the current experiments, the last speaker 
of the session, George S. Wykoff, pointed 
out that the problem of teaching com- 
position to large numbers of students 
has two general solutions—the greater 
and more effective use of mechanical 
and other supplementary aids, and the 
more effective use of personnel. But he 
emphasized that no matter how large 
the enrollments or what the solution, we 
must keep in mind that there is a vast 
difference between meeting classes and 
teaching students. 


Touching briefly on the television- 
lecture plan, Mr. Wykoff went on to 
discuss the use of kinescopes, motion 
pictures, film strips, slides, recordings, 
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exercise leaves, and handbooks as a pos- 
sible solution ta the problem. 

Of the other general solution to the 
problem of numbers—the more effective 
use of personnel, he said that the plan 
known variously as developmental writ. 
ing, partner method of review, collabor. 
ative group plan, or student participa- 
tion plan had been used successfully at 
Air University, Alabama; the University 
of Oregon; and a high school—Our Lady 
of Mercy, Detroit, Michigan. The writ- 
ing laboratory plan also effectively in- 
creased the number of students by 20% 
with no appreciable increase of teacher 
labor or time. After suggesting that we 
may have to abolish our small literature 
classes and increase our theme-reading 
personnel by relying upon literature 
teachers, graduate assistants, upperclass 
English majors, and housewives who 
majored in English as undergraduate 
students, Mr. Wykoff closed by saying 
that we could, as a final solution, try to 
fit the demand to the supply—the num- 
ber of students to the number of teach- 
ers available.’ 

Presiding: Francis Shoemaker, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City 
Chairman: Joseph Schwartz, Marquette Uni- 

versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Speakers: 

William Buckler, New York University, New 


York City 
John C. Sherwood, University of Oregon, Eu- 


gene 
George S. Wykoff, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 


Recorder: Roy Pickett, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City 


Improving the Professional Status of the Composition/Communication 
Teacher 


The panel on Improving the Profes- 
sional Status of the Composition/Com- 
munication Teacher was presented to an 
audience of approximately three hun- 
dred people. Albert R. Kitzhaber, Di- 
rector of the Freshman-Sophomore Eng- 
lish Program,’ University of Kansas, 
served as chairman. In introducing the 
speakers he made the point that al- 


though all of the panel members are 
now administrators, all of them had 
been, at one time, teachers of Freshman 
English. Eugene Grewe of the Univer- 
sity of Detroit was the first speaker. The 
main points of his address are as follows. 

If we are to improve the professional 
status of the teacher of composition or 
communication, we must stop thinking 
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of him as a Freshman English teacher 
only; we must include the sophomore 
courses as well, particularly literature 
courses. 


Mr. Grewe believes that the present 
and future demand for college teachers 
necessitates (1) the immediate develop- 
ment of two-year programs of lower-di- 
vision English courses; (2) college-level 
subject matter, standards, and ap- 
proaches; (3) teachers who are special- 
ly prepared for the work; and (4) teach- 
ers who, upon demonstrated competence, 
can be guaranteed permanent work, 
regular departmental status and oppor- 
tunities for advancement, at least 
through the associate professorship. 


Although many things should be done, 
four fundamental steps are urgent: (1) 
The lower-division courses must have 
college content and standards and em- 
ploy college approaches. Articulation 
programs must distinguish responsibili- 
ties of high schools and colleges; remed- 
ial programs should be abolished; and 
all teachers in the institution must re- 
quire writing and insist upon high stan- 
dards of achievement. (2) Steps must 
be taken to increase take-home pay and 
reduce take-home work. (3) A new de- 
gree directed more to competence in 
teaching English at the lower-division 
level than to proficiency in conventional 
“research” should be developed. ( Dis- 
cussion after the panel brought out the 
fact that Bowling Green is offering a 
Licentiate Degree with a full two-year 
program. The University of Michigan 
offers a Doctor of Education in English, 
dissertation required, emphasis upon 
teaching.) And (4), the CCCC should 
adapt its structure, purposes, and mem- 
bership to become the organization for 
teachers of the first two years instead 
of the first year only. 


The next speaker was J. Hooper Wise, 
Chairman of the Department of English 
at the University of Florida. His state- 
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ment “Pity the poor freshman who has 
to take a course that someone has to 
teach” summed up the major philosophy 
of his address. Mr. Wise believes that 
part of the fault lies, perhaps, in the 
policy of many English departments of 
imitating the sciences and carrying on 
research, directing graduate programs, 
writing books and articles, rather than 
stressing good teaching. Along with 
that tendency follows the belief that 
teaching upperclassmen is of more im- 
portance than teaching freshmen. The 
University of Florida has met this prob- 
lem in the following fashion: “The 
freshman and sophomore years were or- 
ganized as the University College, and 
two years of general education became 
required of all students.” Seven com- 
prehensive courses comprise the College 
—American Institutions; the Physical 
Sciences; Reading, Speaking, and Writ- 
ing; Practical Logic; Fundamental Math- 
ematics; the Humanities; the Biological 
Sciences. Each comprehensive course 
has a chairman who is responsible to the 
Dean of the University College. The 
University of Florida has a four-hour, 
two-semester course in Freshman Eng- 
lish, with reading as its core. Emphasis 
in the course is upon intrinsic value and 
transfer value. Subfreshman English is 
not offered. When the program was be- 
gun, all the department had was auton- 
omy and accompanying authority. They 
at once began to invite into the program 
staff members who were well trained 
for the undertaking and who, most im- 
portant of all, were known on the cam- 
pus for good classroom teaching. As a 
consequence, it became a sought-after 
honor to teach Freshman English rather 
than an embarrassing duty. Now the de- 
partment has forty full-time members as 
well as many graduate assistants. The 
autonomous general education depart- 
ments at the University of Florida have 
strengthened the upperclass program. 
And the program has the further advan- 
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tage of providing excellent terminal edu- 
cation for the sixty percent of college 
freshmen who drop out before the junior 
year. Mr. Wise suggested the following 
guides for setting up a good Freshman 
English program: (1) it should be com- 
prehensive; (2) it should stress the end 
of English study—not just the means; 
(3) it should be independent and termi- 
nal; (4) it should have a permanent 
staff with rank and salary commensurate 
with rank and salary of all other units 
in the institution. 


Glenn J. Christensen, the next speaker, 
is Professor of English and Dean of the 
College of Arts and Science at Lehigh 
University. The title of his address— 
“Cultivating Our Garden’—pointed up 
the thoughtful, philosophical trend of 
his talk. Dean Christensen pointed out 
that the Freshman English teacher is not 
a law unto himself, that all teachers 
face problems, that any successful 
teacher is overworked by definition, that, 
in general, academic salaries are low. 
The teacher of Freshman English does 
face many problems, some of them 
greater than those faced by other col- 
lege instructors; but one of the princi- 
pal means for solving those problems is 
for the teacher of Freshman English to 
take the responsibility for the solution 
upon his own shoulders where it right- 
fully belongs. Dean Christensen gave 
three major points of reference for Eng- 
lish teachers to use in “cultivating our 
gardens.” “First, we must continue the 
kind of optimistic and realistic experi- 
mentation in the ways of teaching com- 
position and communication which have 
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been reported regularly in the Bulletin 
of this organization since its founding 
Those reports have made College Com. 
position and Communication one of the 
most useful professional journals to come 
to the desk of the Freshman English 
teacher. .. .Second, we must reduce and 
if possible eliminate the influence of the 
belief held by many Ph.D.’s in English 
that teaching composition is a menial 
task, one to escape from as soon as Ppossi- 
ble and by whatever means. . . .The third 
thing we can do, if we decide to culti- 
vate our own garden, is to set ourselves 
to working out teacher-oriented solutions 
to the problems posed by the conditions 
which appear inevitable in the sixties.” 
The positive approach and the use of 
creative imagination upon the part of 
English faculties will help solve the 
problem of professional status. 


The concluding speaker of the even- 
ing was President Edward J. Sparling, 
of Roosevelt University. At the conclu- 
sion of the panel, many members of the 
audience requested copies of President 
Sparling’s speech. (The summary of 
President Sparling’s paper is here omit- 
ted because the paper was printed in 
full in College Composition and Con- 
munication for May, 1957.) 


Chairman: Albert R. Kitzhaber, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence 
Recorder: Mary Rose Sweeney, Southwest Mis- 
souri State College, Springfield 
Speakers: 
Eugene W. Grewe, University of Detroit, De- 
troit 
J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 
Glenn J. Christensen, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Edward J. Sparling, Roosevelt University, 
Chicago 
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Panels 


I. From Literacy to Literature: The Pedagogical Use of Linguistics* 


In his opening remarks, Donald J. In rhetoric he distinguished between 


Lloyd of Wayne State University, serving 
as participating chairman, observed that 
most persons present did not aim to 
teach linguistics or to train new linguists. 
We aim, instead, to use linguistics to 
teach English. Ultimately, our objec- 
tive ought to be to put into every col- 
lege a solid first course which teaches 
the nature of the English language. This 
will come hard, but it is the necessary 
grounding for every student. Further- 
more, such a course will show the stu- 
dent how language, in general, operates, 
and it will therefore apply usefully to 
his foreign language learning. 

The second panelist, MacCurdy 
Burnet of Maryland State Teachers Col- 
lege, said that methods borrowed from 
linguists saved time in teaching courses 
inspeech and composition. He said that 
the pointing out of a sufficiently large 
number of prominent and frequent lin- 
guistic features constitutes a powerful 
tool for teaching conventional subject- 
matter. 

For the course in speech, he illustrated 
the technique of teaching students to 
make limited phonemic transcriptions, 
omitting at the outset notations of dis- 
tinctions between the three lesser de- 
grees of stress and all tonal notation. 

For the course in composition, he out- 
lined a technique of teaching the “parts 
of speech” by defining nouns and verbs 
by inflection, nounforms, verbforms, ad- 
iectiveforms and adverbforms by deriva- 
tion, and nominals, verbals, adjectivals, 
adverbials and function words by posi- 
tion. 

In syntax, he defined “coherence” as 
structural parallelism in adjacent sen- 
tences, “unity” as referential parallelism, 
and “emphasis” as the absence of either. 


1Co-sponsored by the College English Asso- 
ciation Committee on Language. 
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“narration,” “description,” and “exposi- 
tion” on the basis of relative frequencies 
of “time,” “place,” and “neither-time- 
nor-place” initial adverbial construc- 
tions. Within these categories he showed 
how high was the correlation between 
“subject” and the distributions of sub- 
jects of sentences which fit into given 
substitute groups. The utility of such 
a classification is that it gives “structural 
coherence” to the course in composition. 


He closed with the plea that “we 
should be as rigorous as possible in our 
use of the sufficiently smallest sums of 
prominent and frequent features of lan- 
guage, as a prelude to teaching that is 
both swift and effective. 


The paper of Harry R. Warfel of the 
University of Florida was entitled “The 
Poetry in Our Daily Speech.” 

Despite all peculiarities of dialect, he 
remarked, despite all individuality in our 
speech patterns, there is more that is 
common than unique in our language. 
Our language is our common denomi- 
nator, and our language is speech. The 
patterning of the language operates 
exactly the same way in the greatest 
literary art as it does in the common 
speech. The variations and inventions 
of the poets are only manipulations of 
the basic formulas. The originality lies 
in new word combinations within old 
structures rather than in syntactic novel- 
ty. 

One of the differences between spoken 
and literary language is the incidence of 
structure words: writing tends to use 
syntactically complete forms, while 
speech tends to be elliptical, exploiting 
physical presence through gesture, in- 
tonation, and the like. Second, writing is 
normative (i.e., Standard English) as 
opposed to the variation of speech. 
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Third, writing is more condensed than 
speech. 

A passage from Emily Dickinson re- 
veals that the sharpness derives less 
from the metaphor, which is common- 
place, than from the displacement and 
suppression of structure words. The de- 
vice comes through to the reader only 
because he shares with the poet the 
normal expectations of language struc- 
turing. 

Furthermore, it is the unstressed 
structure words, with their regular inci- 
dence, which give to English its basical- 
ly iambic rhythm. Any attempt to avoid 
the nature of the language is bound to 
fail, as witness Longfellow’s Evangeline 
and Hiawatha. 


Our language imposes itself upon us, 
our way of thinking, our view of the 
world. Time sequence in English writing 
is apparent not only in narration, but 
in much exposition, argumentation, and 
description. As compared with Chin- 
ese writing, English shows the effect of 
the western verb systems. 


Analogously, the actor-action-goal 
statement and the  subject-predicate- 
complement sequence have provided a 
basis for a larger amount of rhetorical 
structuring than has yet been identified. 
Our notions of intelligibility and logical 
orderliness are inherent, though perhaps 
unconsciously, in our speech. Thus, the 
laws of rhetoric may be shown to be 
analogues of the laws of language. 

The final speaker, Edgar Mayer of 
Wayne State University, speaking of the 
use of linguistics in learning a second 
language distinguished three schools of 
language teaching: the grammatical-rule 
school, the natural-method school, and 
the scientific school. He identified him- 
self with the third. Scientific linguists 
all agree on four principles: 1. Language 
is a system, .as an accurate description 
will demonstrate. 2. Language is spo- 
ken. 3. Language is a skill. 4. The na- 
tive language cannot be ignored in learn- 
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ing the foreign language. 

Language is not only systematic, but 
a relatively simple set of patterns. Other. 
wise no one could learn it. Even the ap. 
parent irregularities pattern when wun. 
derstood. It follows that a foreigner 
ought to be given these patterns when 
learning a language. 

The written language is based on and 
derived from the spoken one. There. 
fore the foreigner should learn the spo- 
ken forms, learn and overlearn the pat. 
terns, until he commands them as a skill, 
not as an intellectual pursuit. 

The material of the language is in 
three main layers: the sound system, the 
structure system, and the lexicon. Eng. 
lish has about 45 items in the first, about 
a thousand in the second. These are 
the two that the child masters first, work- 
ing with a minimum vocabulary. The 
adult learning a foreign language should 
master the phonemic system in its en- 
tirety, about half of the most useful 
structures, and a working vocabulary of 
about one to two thousand words. 

The native language cannot be ig- 
nored, since the mind of the adult lear- 
er is no longer a tabula rasa. The na- 
tive language may either assist or block 
him in the learning process, depending 
upon the correspondences or lack of 
them between the two languages. Actu- 
ally, it will do both, in different ways 
and to different degrees. These differ- 
ences in structure must be exposed and 
taken into account. 

Finally, while it is true that language 
learning is a skill, essentially like type- 
writing, the benefits are broadly human- 
istic, since the language is the chief port 
of entry into any culture. 

Chairman: Donald J. Lloyd, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit 
Speakers: 
MacCurdy Burnet, Maryland State Teachers 
College, Salisbury 
Harry R. Warfel, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 
— Mayer, Wayne State University, De- 


Recorder: Andrew Schiller, University of Illi- 
nois, Chicago 
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CREATIVE WRITING 


II. Creative Writing in the Composition/Communication Course 


The panel on Creative Writing in the 
Composition/Communication Course, ar- 
ranged by Gerhard G. Friedrich, of 
Haverford College, was attended by over 
150. Ross M. Taylor, of the University 
of Wichita, novelist and teacher of col- 
lege composition, opened the panel with 
the encouraging thesis that all students 
are creative when given freedom and 
adequate guidance. His contact with 
ex-students and graduates of our uni- 
versities and colleges as G. I.’s in the 
combat field of two wars taught him 
that students have ideas and imagina- 
tion, but little opportunity to use them 
in our composition classes. Upon re- 
tuning to the campus he decided to try 
an experiment. He abandoned the stand- 
ard composition subjects and his efforts 
to fit his students to a mold. Instead 
he commenced to supply, from the clas- 
sics, examples of the kind of field in 
which they should work and encouraged 
them to fit their discoveries into the 
area of their own lives. His success 
showed that what students need is to 
be unleashed. They need to be made 
aware, not simply told. As teachers we 
must supply the creative light, and dare 
to let the students do the rest. 

Mr Friedrich, speaking in place of 
Paul Engle who was absent, offered some 
remarks on the peculiar vision and lan- 
guage of poetry, with illustrations. The 
prose writer, whether in fiction or in non- 
fiction, follows our common, natural 
tendency to be discursive or descriptive. 
He aims primarily to give a clear sense 
of a concatenation of facts. In the ex- 
tended flow or progressive structure of 
his account, neither the individual facet 
of experience nor the individual word or 


B phrase should rightly assume major im- 


portance. For the poet, however, it is 
precisely the individual facet of experi- 
ence that arrests and absorbs him, and 
a single word or phrase could indeed 
‘make or break” his effort at communica- 


tion. To vibrate in harmony with his 
own involvement, his relatively few 
words must marshal a maximum of de- 
notative, connotative, tonal, rhythmic, 
and symbolic appropriateness. The in- 
dividual word or phrase is therefore nec- 
essarily of major importance to the poet. 


Insofar as we are providing opportun- 
ity for college students to write verse, 
it should be a two-fold discipline. First, 
humanly, it should stress the importance 
of the private and particular, and a sen- 
sitive, penetrating, imaginative concen- 
tration upon it. Secondly, with regard 
to literary skill and appreciation, it 
should be a motivated search for the 
right word, the compelling image; a 
heightened sense of the enormous and 
subtle resources of language must re- 
sult. 


The third speaker Miss Helen D. Lock- 
wood, Professor Emeritus of English, 


Vassar College, made the point that the 
purpose of teaching creative writing in 
college is not to produce famous artists 
or professional writers, but to satisfy a 
human need to speak in a variety of 
ways. Students need to relate their 
dreams, longings, and fears to actual 
experience, their concrete experience to 
the universal. They need discipline in 
objectifying their emotions into form— 
the greatest possible emotion with the 
greatest possible order. Thus they can 
grow in strength by using their emotions 
instead of being afraid of them or just 
bursting out. 


In an age when we experience so much 
in fragments and tend to the single- 
tracked approach to problems, students 
need to practice putting parts together 
ina whole. In using language they need 
to learn to differentiate between genuine 
metaphors which reveal new meaning, 
and the inexact, insincere comparisons 
and images now so frequent and so 
destructive of thought and discovery. 
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They need to draw on the great human 
tradition and not merely on the abstract 
vocabularies of social sciences and mass 
media, though these have their place. 


Assignments designed to sharpen stu- 
dents’ use of their own senses, memories 
and imaginations can be simple and 
alive, proportioned to other disciplines 
of writing. It is often difficult to get 
students to express their real selves, but 
if a teacher understands and _ persists, 
they will do so. Freshmen are at a par- 
ticularly good stage for questioning and 
variety. English teachers are specially 
well qualified to encourage the needed 
variety. 


In a related vein, Ronald J. Cutler, 
University of Florida, discussed the stu- 
dent autobiography, with its potentiali- 
ties for psychological self-help as the 
educational purpose. It can be as pro- 
ductive of insight into behavior and as 
imaginative in exploring the possibili- 
ties of fate as any story. Our freshmen 
are full of confused feelings about the 
new role they find themselves in. In 
such a condition, some opportunity to 
release feeling is desirable and even nec- 
essary, and this the required autobiog- 
raphy can provide. Better than usual 
writing—more creative and_ therefore 
more therapeutic—results when the in- 
structor puts the assignment in the form 
of answering a deceptively simple ques- 
tion: “How did I get to be the kind of 
person I think I am now?” This ques- 
tion, fully explicated, has produced truly 
creative autobiographies and interested 
some students in using their own exper- 
iences in other creative writing. 


The background of the communication 
teacher peculiarly fits him for. dealing 
with creative writing as mild psychologi- 
cal therapeusis, and a communications 
course can make provision for limited at- 
tempts at creative writing without losing 
sight of its practical and societal aims. 
So, if for no other reason than the slight 
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gain in inner comfort that comes from a 
little more self-realization, the opportun- 
ity for some creative writing should be 
given. Besides, students enjoy it. 


Robert L. Wright, Michigan State 
University, concluded the panel by 
drawing from his experience in teaching 
courses called “creative writing” sug- 
gestive material for courses bearing other 
titles. He pointed out that creative 
writing is a major instrument in our 
continuing attempts to assess the char- 
acteristics and behavior patterns of stu- 
dents. Both structured and unstructured 
writing situations can produce revela- 
tions of the students’ fears, anxieties, 
and longings. But creative writing should 
be incorporated into our curriculum as 
therapy because of what it enables the 
student to do for himself. It provides 
outlets for possibly harmful emotion; it 
encourages the writer to recognize and 
work out his own dilemmas. There is 
evidence that many students need such 
therapy, and it is also evident that the 
instructor in creative writing needs some 
preparation in guidance techniques. 


A further benefit to be derived from 
the practice of creative writing may well 
be a change in the student’s views of 
writing and writers. Practice of the art 
of literature makes more effective read- 
ers. For this as well as for its thera- 
peutic value, creative writing should be 
made a part of the communication skills 
course. Mr. Wright feels that it has 
done more for his students than any 
other writing or communication course 
in his experience. 


Chairman: Gerhard G. Friedrich, Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pennsylvania 
Speakers: 
Ross M. Taylor, University of Wichita, Kan- 
sas 
Helen D. Lockwood, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York a 
Ronald J. Cutler, University of Florida, 
Gainesville ; 
Robert L. Wright, Michigan State University 


Recorder: Marian McAnally, Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College, Illinois 
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III. Mass Media: Developing the Student’s Standards of Discrimination 


In opening the panel, Chairman 
Douglas C. Stenerson, of the University 
of Miami, defined “mass media” as “the 
forms of communication in modern soci- 
ety capable of transmitting messages to 
huge audiences.” Teachers and students 
alike, as part of the American audience, 
react daily to thousands of visual or 
auditory symbols that bombard them 
from newspapers, magazines, best-selling 
books, billboards, radio and _ television, 
or motion pictures. 


Mr. Robert O’Hara, of the University 
of Minnesota, discussed the topic, “Es- 
tablishing a Rationale for Teaching Mass 
Media.” A survey of 380 students at 
the University of Minnesota, he said, re- 
vealed that they have spent most of their 
lives “in a media-orientated existence.” 
The question that confronts us, Mr. 
O'Hara declared, is not “why devote 
some time to the media in the freshman 
program,” but “what is the best method 
to teach our students to be critical re- 
ceivers of mass communication.” We 
should start teaching the media with an 
examination of the social matrix from 
which the various media draw the mater- 


_ ial which they communicate. This ex- 


amination should be comprehensive 
enough to help the student realize that 
his “likes and dislikes, his morals and 
values, are largely formed and condi- 
tioned by the social groupings within 
which he operates.” 


The media have certain elements in 
common which make them capable of 
study as a collective unit. The most 
obvious common denominator is that 
they are “mass.” The mass communica- 
tor must be careful that his message 


s “does not go over the heads of his lis- 


teners and yet is not pitched so low that 
people will think they are having their 
intelligence insulted.” The mass media 
must simplify the material they present— 
they must select things for inclusion or 


exclusion. We grant simplification as 
something the media have to do, but we 
can make students aware of oversimpli- 
fication patterns of selection which imply 
that certain formulas (e.g., “love con- 
quers all”) are adequate means of analy- 
zing and solving complex problems. “Our 
task is to discover the patterns of selec- 
tion and to analyze them with a view to 
demonstrating how they reflect Ameri- 
can . . .values, moral standards, and 
modes of conduct.” The goal is to com- 
pare and contrast the media world with 
the world as we actually experience it. 


Mr. Richard Braddock, of the State 
University of Iowa, described several as- 
signments he developed in courses which 
he formerly taught at Iowa State Teach- 
ers College. During his talk he re- 
ferred to study guides and reference lists 
such as the following: “Seven Aspects of 
the Communicative Process,” “Analysis 
of a Message in the Light of the Com- 
municator,” and “Selected Films to Use 
in Teaching Mass Communication.” 


em of these were available to the 
audience. 


Mr. Braddock contrasted two ap- 
proaches to alerting students to signi- 
ficant aspects of the media. The “flash 
fire” approach, in which the instructor 
displays his superior knowledge and 
gives the impression that he knows all 
the answers, tends to discourage stu- 
dents and dull their initiative. The “peat 
fire’ approach, on the other hand, leads 
the student to discover the truth for 
himself: for example, in the reading of 
several magazines to find their slants 
or viewpoints. In this context, the in- 
structor does not lecture so much as 
give the student the right questions and 
turn him loose on certain specific com- 
munications to find what he can, and 
then report his findings in a paper. By 
raising such questions as “Is the writer 
trying to manipulate the reader or help 
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the reader to make up his mind?,” and 
by comparing and contrasting a variety 
of sources, students learn to read more 
perceptively. 

Mr. Stenerson suggested that the 
media need not necessarily be studied 
as ends in themselves but may be used 
in a subordinate role: newspapers and 
magazines, for example, can be used in 
a unit on logic. He urged that teachers 
experiment with media in print and then 
with other media. 


Mr. Jack C. Ellis, of Northwestern 
University, presented an approach to 
films. Film, he said, has achieved a cer- 
tain “classic” status. “Now that TV has 
taken over the obligation of supplying 
the entertainment staple, film is freed to 
explore its nature as an unique art 
form.” 


There are, Mr. Ellis pointed out, two 
methods for studying films: making films 
or viewing them—“equivalent to writing 
and reading.” Making films is the best 
way to develop an understanding of the 
problems of film esthetics and an apprec- 
iation of film as an art form. After 
studying script, camera, editing, and 
sound, students comprehend such prob- 
lems as pictorial continuity and the effect 
of camera angle on point of view. Three 
approaches to the study of films by view- 
ing are esthetics, history, and the social 
funciion. Students should be given the 


opportunity to view and analyze a var->~ 
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iety of types of films and to study the 
modes of film communication—visuals 
(shots and editing) and sound (words, 
noises, music). 


Mr. Ellis made available to the aud- 
ience a selected bibliography on film 
and printed descriptions of several of 
the courses in film which he has organ- 
ized at Northwestern. 


In concluding the meeting, Mr. Sten- 
erson emphasized that the teacher deal- 
ing with mass-media subjects should re- 
member that the attitudes, needs, and 
interests of his students may not resem- 
ble his own. If he tries to prescribe 
his own values and tastes, he will prob- 
ably confuse some students and antagon- 
ize others. Techniques of comparison 
are more effective. Through study ques- 
tions, selection of readings and viewing 
and listening experiences, and guidance 
of discussion, the teacher can establish 
a conceptual context within which stu- 
dents can view a given issue or problem. 
Within that context, students may make 
their own generalizations and judgments 
but still be held responsible for support- 
ing them adequately. 

Chairman: Douglas C. Stenerson, University of 

Miami, Florida 


Speakers: 
Robert O’Hara, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 
Richard Braddock, State University of Iowa, 
Cedar Rapids 
Jack C. Ellis, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, Illinois 
Recorder: Grady G. Stubbs, General Motors In- 
stitute, Flint, Michigan 


IV. The Place of the Composition/Communication 
Course in General Education 


Miss Lucile Clifton opened the panel 
by introducing the other panel members 
and suggesting that although the prob- 
lem of the place of the c/c course was 
perennial and would perhaps not be 
solved at this meeting, three suggestions 
for a solution were presented by the 
panel members. 


Kellogg Hunt led off by giving the 
concept of general education which has 
developed in this country during the 


past one or two decades. The idea is 
not new that basic knowledge must be 
inter-related, but modern man has in- 
creasing difficulty in encompassing even 
small parts of the knowledge now avail- 
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able. The result has been fragmenta- 
tion which Mr. Hunt illustrated by sta- 
tistics from his own college catalogue. 
The recognized need for general educa- 
tion has been met in various ways, by 
having several instructors teach a course 
cutting across several fields such as art, 
music, literature, dance, and philosophy 
or by having one instructor teach such a 
course. Both of these solutions are in 
part unnatural. 


In the c/c course, Mr. Hunt pointed 
out, we have a natural general education 
course because it cuts across the fields 
by the very nature of the materials and 
skills involved. He enumerated five 
ways in which the c/c course integrates 
basic knowledge. First of all, since the 
student must write about what he knows, 
he chooses subjects within his own field. 
The danger here lies in the fact that 
the instructor rather than the student 
may be broadened. Second, he may use 
in other courses the skill attained in 
composition. The problem here is that 
the student may feel a dichotomy be- 
tween what he says and how he says it 
and that English has no subject matter 
of its own. However, in the third and 
fourth way, the composition course does 
supplement other general education 
courses as the student reads similar ma- 
terials in different ways and learns a 
general method of analyzing and sythe- 
sizing materials so that he can differenti- 
ate between emotive and factual stimuli. 
Fifth, since c/c courses often introduce 
great literature, the integrative symbols 
of the artist may be seen to be the way 
in which knowledge has been synthe- 
sized through the ages. 


However, Mr. Hunt went on to show, 
if the c/e course is to fulfill this func- 
tion of integration, a new discipline is 
needed, not just a smattering taken from 
other disciplines, and a graduate train- 
ing course is needed to prepare instruc- 
tors for a course which last year’s work- 
shop on Communication Theory and the 


Study of Communication reported 
should include “linguistics, semantics, 
social psychology, cybernetics, acoustics, 
anthropology, philosophy, etc.” He also 
pointed out that the undergraduate 
course most extensively taught and paid 
for is the most neglected in the training 
of teachers. These teachers should have 
courses which they need most, not those 
which the vested interests like best to 
teach. Mr. Hunt ended with a plea for 
the renewed interest of the conference 
in the preparation of communication 
teachers. 


Richard Wells began by stating aims 
of general education: to help the stu- 
dent develop a view of his own culture 
and of the relatedness of all knowledge; 
to give him a sense of his indebtedness 
to the past and of his capacity to influ- 
ence the future; to equip him with skills 
and attitudes that will enable him to 
continue his growth in later life and to 
focus attention on creative rather than 
terminal knowledge. He suggested fur- 
ther that general education contributes 
to the ends of professional education and 
vice versa. In support of his views he 
described the program in composition at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
centering his attention on the course of- 
fered in the School of Engineering and 
Science. 


For historical and administrative rea- 
sons, the English department at the 
Carnegie Institute offers five different 
courses. Some of the differences between 
the courses stem from revisions of the 
concepts of undergraduate professional 
education made in recent years. For 
example, the College of Engineering and 
Science has increased its emphasis on 
the humanities and the social sciences. 
Emphasis has shifted from training in 
procedures needed in the manipulation 
of data to the development of disci- 
plines used in creative thinking and in- 
dividual learning. Problems set for the 
student require value judgments, and ac- 
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quaint him with relations between such 
disciplines as electricity, economics, es- 
thetics, and composition. They reveal 
a common basis of method in all courses. 
Through his work in composition the stu- 
dent may get one of his first experiences 
“with something like engineering meth- 


od.” 


The teacher of composition directs at- 
tention to the need of a college graduate 
to continue to improve his ability to com- 
municate. He makes form a function of 
purpose and emphasizes broad principles 
rather than rules. He relates writing 
to the student’s experience gained, for 
example, through what the student reads. 
In the first semester he stresses the man- 
agement of content; in the second, he 
directs attention to the reader as being 
important in the control of form and 
content. Assignments require the writ- 
er to consider the reader. 


In conclusion, Mr. Wells stressed the 
importance of making the course in 
composition an integrated part of the 
student’s program. He added that the 
five different courses at Carnegie Insti- 
tute fulfill the two-fold requirements 
ascribed to Socrates in the Phaedrus: 
“Until a man knows the truth of the 
several particulars of which he is writ- 
ing or speaking, and is able to define 
them as they are, and having defined 
them again to divide them until they can 
no longer be divided, and until in like 
manner he is able to discern the nature 
of the soul, and discover the different 
modes of discourse which are adapted to 
different natures, and to arrange and 
dispose them in such a way that the 
simple form of speech may be addressed 
to the simpler nature, and the: complex 
and composite to the more complex na- 
ture—until he has accomplished all this, 
he will be unable to handle arguments 
according to the rules of art, either for 
the purpose of teaching or persuad- 


ing: °° 
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Mrs. Natalie Calderwood directed at. 
tention to the concern of social histor. 
ians, philosophers, and anthropologists f 
about the rapid rate of change charac. 
teristic of our time. Quoting Lynn White, 
Jr., she said, “Not only the outer forms 
of living are being remodeled: our stand- 
ards of values, thought and conduct, our 
criteria of judgment, all of our yard. 
sticks are altering as well. The very 
canons of our culture are changing,’ 
She suggested that our nuclear age is 
characterized by a presumptuousness 
which expresses itself in “one small way’ 
in our tendency to emphasize the immed- 
iately practical in our composition and 
communication courses. We lead our 
students to believe that if they master 
the skills of writing and speaking, they 
will become more successful in their 
professions. And we place emphasis on 
the self by asking our students to write 
on such topics as My Future Profession 
and My Home Town. To take issue with 
the emphasis is not to deny the value of 
writing and. speaking, she said. 


Mrs. Calderwood proposed that com- 
position and literature should be com- 
bined in one course, as they are at the 
University of Kansas through four se- 
mesters. In such a course, the student 
becomes acquainted with ideas and feel- 
ings that are universal. He may even 
begin to sense “personal, moral respon- 
sibility without which language as a 
tool for mediation or persuasion or com- 
munication of any sort ... is dangerous.” 
A student can be led to see logic in a 
piece of literature. Through one of sev- 
eral approaches, he can be taught to 
use it in his own writing; for example, 
as he is required to distinguish between 
evidence and personal feelings. He can 
be made aware of the significance of 
words rightly chosen and of the effec- 
tiveness that springs from the grouping 
of words. He can be shown how form 
contributes to meaning. Through a first 
set of papers, an instructor can easily 
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identify the students in the group who 
have discovered some of the qualities of 
literature. The good effects of literature 
on writing should not then be lost from 
the freshman course in composition. 
College students want to learn to write 
even though they may be motivated by 
practical reasons. We are told that they 
are conformists and that they are pre- 
paring themselves “contentedly for the 
American assembly line.” If these views 
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are correct, Mrs. Calderwood concluded, 
the composition-literature course is sure- 
ly essential in general education. 


Chairman: Lucile Clifton, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 
Speakers: 
Richard A. Wells, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Kellogg W. Hunt, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 
Natalie Calderwood, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence 
Recorder: Ruth Maxwell, Millikin University, 
Decatur, Illinois 


V. Research in Communication Skills 


Howard H. Dean, of Montana State 
College, was chairman of the panel on 
Research in Communication Skills. 


In discussing the nature and func- 
tion of research in communication, Her- 
bert Hackett, of Colgate University, de- 
fined research as “controlled observation” 
which must be reliable and valid, and 
described five basic kinds. The simplest 
is the observation and classification of 
data which we find but do not create, a 
type exemplified in linguistics. Too few 
workers in other parts of our field, how- 
ever, are trained in minute observa- 
tion, and we have only uncontrolled data 
to work with. Experimental research, 
which limits observation to controlled 
data, provides mathematically accurate 
results. Attempts to get similar accuracy 
in the humanities—studies of theme- 
grading or research in listening, for ex- 
ample—may result in figures that look 
accurate, but there is no way of know- 
ing exactly what has been measured, and 
the experiments cannot be precisely re- 
produced. 


Historical research is of little value in 
communication study except as a disci- 
pline, for it leads away from the prob- 
lems of writing and speaking. Literary 
criticism, though not research in the 
present sense of the word, is more valu- 
able. Criticism is intensely personal but 
might become less so if it used controls 


in the forms of precisely stated purposes 
and frames of reference. 


The fifth type of research, used ex- 
tensively in the social sciences, is that 
of the “participant-observer.” Although 
it deals with uncontrolled situations in- 
volving value judgments, it obtains some 
degree of accuracy by the study of re- 
lationships within a carefully stated 
frame of reference. This type could be 
applied in communication. 


In general, research proceeds in four 
steps. The purpose should be known 
first; our studies should probably begin 
with the admission that ours is an applied 
science concerned with human behavior 
and values. Second is the body of data, 
which is at present our greatest need. 
Third is the establishment of method, 
which both depends upon and affects 
the others. The last stage, establishing 
the logical nature of the discipline, can- 
not be determined yet, but it is possible 
that our research will turn out to be 
interdisciplinary because concerned with 
data, techniques, and concepts adapted 
from various fields; pragmatic in that 
our research is concerned with ends and 
values; and highly compiex because we 
must deal with the many factors of pur- 
pose, attitude, and technique that are 
involved in any communication. 


The second speaker, John T. Auston, 
described a specific research project in 
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communication. To find out how stu- 
dents felt toward the freshman course 
in communication skills at Michigan 
State University, a research committee 
prepared a questionnaire of 104 items 
on which the students, both before and 
after taking the course, could express 
their opinions of various elements of the 
training in reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening, and of the various ways 
in which they might be taught. The 
questionnaire was given at the beginning 
and end of the 1953-54 academic year. 
The tabulated results were then submit- 
ted to the staff of the department and 
to experts in other institutions, who 
suggested hypotheses, based on the data, 
which might be tested in further studies. 
By majority vote, the communication 
staff chose, from more than forty hypo- 
theses that had been suggested, the fol- 
lowing four as most worthy of further 
analysis: that the course teaches atti- 
tudes rather than skills; that students do 
not really learn to think for themselves; 
that instructors’ comments on themes do 
not help the student to improve his writ- 
ing and that students do not like to learn 
the mechanics of writing; and that indi- 
vidual conferences do not help the stu- 
dent to learn to write. These hypotheses 
were tested by interviews with more than 
a hundred students, and the results are 
now being analyzed. Although the study 
has not been completed, Mr. Auston con- 
cluded tentatively from his study of the 
materials that the students understand 
quite well the value of the course and 
are mature enough to respond well to a 
more challenging course than has so far 
been offered to them; and that this sort 
of study is useful to the instructor 
through the insight it gives him into stu- 
dent attitudes and the content of the 
course. 


Harold Allen, of the University of 
Minnesota, said that almost no definitive 
data are available to demonstrate the 
relative effectiveness of any program in 





composition or communication or of any 
particular content, or order of presenta- 
tion, or even of teaching exercises. Yet 
the data presumably can be found, for 
in speech departments some researchers 
have obtained evidence about the ef- 
fectiveness of certain procedures in 
teaching. The lack of progress in such 
investigation in composition and com- 
munication has two principal causes: 
departments of English do not accept 
doctoral theses based on such problems 
or recognize such research by staff mem- 
bers as justifying advancement. 


Mr. Allen suggested that CCCC 
should itself recognize the importance of 
research in the teaching of the freshman 
course and should encourage such re- 
search. A permanent committee should 
be set up as a clearing house. The com- 
mittee should aid in planning research 
by calling attention to areas in which 
it is needed, hold conferences of depart- 
ment heads and freshman course direc- 
tors to consider problems as the situation 
changes, and’ promote co-operative re- 
search that might be carried on in sever- 
al institutions. Among desirable co-oper- 
ative projects, he had already proposed 
to the CCCC Executive Committee a 
foundation-sponsored summer workshop 
for linguists and composition people to 
prepare class materials in the application 
of structural linguistics to the teaching 
of composition. At this time he proposed 
also an extensive summer workshop pro- 
gram, to be tried experimentally one 
year but then, if successful, to be 
adopted on a regional basis throughout 
the country. Following careful recruit- 
ment, selected recent A.B.’s in English 
or speech would attend an intensive sum- 
mer workshop for two months in order 
to prepare them for classroom college 
teaching in the fall under a uniform 
policy of internship. Instruction would 
be by staff from several institutions. 
This program would call for foundation 
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support as one way in which the problem 
of larger enrollment could be alleviated. 

About eighty people attended this 
panel discussion. 


Chairman: Howard H. Dean, Montana State 
College, Bozeman 


RESEARCH IN COMMUNICATION SKILLS 





Speakers: 
Herbert Hackett, Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, New York 
John T. Auston, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing 
Harold Allen, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 
Recorder: Henry L. Wilson, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale 


VI. The Unprepared Student: Three Approaches 


(For lack of space in this issue, the report of Panel VI is omitted. The three 
papers in full appear in College Composition and Communication for May, 1957.) 


Chairman: Cecil B. Williams, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural & Mechanical College, Stillwater 
Speakers: 
P. J. Aldus, Ripon College, Wisconsin 
J. L. Kendall, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man 


Charles R. Roberts, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 
Recorder: Jane Olmsted, Evansville College, 
Indiana 


VII. English Mastery and Life Adjustment: 
The English Language Arts in the Secondary School 


In opening the discussion, Mr. Lefevre 
pointed to the two-valued orientation 
which seeks to set English mastery in op- 
position to life adjustment, and noted 
that this is an over-simplification that 
actually represents the views of no one, 
except possibly a few extremists. Many 
of our differences, he said, are semantic: 
all of us hope to attain the same objec- 
tivestraining the younger generation in 
good language habits and skills. He con- 
cluded by remarking that although mem- 
bers of the panel were aware of each 
other’s views, “there has been no collu- 
sion among us, as I am sure the talks 
will demonstrate.” 


Mr. Harold A. Anderson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, a member of NCTE 
Curriculum Commission, opened his re- 
marks by agreeing with those who feel 
that our students develop inadequate 
‘kills in the language arts, but expressed 
doubt the inadequacy is entirely attri- 
butable to emphasis upon life adjust- 
ment. Although he conceded that there 
has been too much vague, permissive 
activity in the name of life adjustment, 


he blamed our failure at least partly 
upon the traditional tendency to empha- 
size petty distinctions in grammar, and 
partly upon composition programs that 
bear no relation to the problems of youth. 

Mr. Anderson defined life adjustment 
as an attempt to develop the skills which 
youth requires for fruitful personal liv- 
ing. He reminded us that we live in an 
era when the spoken word has become 
more powerful than ever before because 
of radio, television, and moving pictures. 
These mass media present the English 
teacher with the problem of assisting 
youth to understand and evaluate their 
effect. 


Our democratic way of life, Mr. An- 
derson added, makes group action im- 
portant. People get things done through 
clubs, meetings, conferences, commit- 
tees; and here again the oral skills take 
precedence over the written. Tradition- 
al English courses did little to train 
young people in the democratic process 
of group discussion. 

Mr. Anderson did not deny the neces- 
sity of studying grammar and composi- 
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He did state that such study 
Motiva- 


tion. 
must be motivated, however. 


tion can be achieved only by making the 
student realize that correct, competent 
spoken and written English is a neces- 
sary part of his adjustment, and by giv- 
ing him opportunities to practice the 
language arts in meaningful situations. 


Miss Helen Fleming, education writer 
for the Chicago Daily News, declared 
that the public remains largely unaware 
of the breadth and scope of the English 
program. Only our failures and confu- 
sions reach the public ear, Miss Fleming 
said, with the result that many people 
believe we fail, whereas the fact is that 
we have always performed moderately 
well, and sometimes brilliantly. She 
recommended that we undertake to in- 
form the people more fully of what we 
have achieved and are achieving. She 
stressed the heavy burdens of public 
school teachers, especially at the second- 
ary level, and declared that if the teach- 
ing load were lightened, teachers could 
function more efficiently. 

The faults which Miss Fleming noted 
in public school teaching of English are 
these: we sometimes proceed without a 
clear notion of our goals, and sometimes 
we work on a day-to-day basis without 
correlating our activities. The scope 
and sequence of instruction should be 
clearly agreed upon, she declared, in 
order that we may teach English, in- 
cluding grammar, so as to satisfy more 
adequately the needs of the children. 


Mr. Paul B. Diederich, of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, noted that the 
most general of all abilities revealed by 
modern testing is verbal reasoning. There 
is a high correlation among all verbal 
skills because there is no real difference 
in the underlying skills involved in read- 
ing, writing, speaking, or listening. “The 
poor reader is simply poor in everything,” 
he said. “The poor reader tends to be 
also a poor writer, speaker, and listener. 
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Like the deacon’s one-hoss shay, every 
part breaks down and none goes first.” 

Denying that this central ability is 
either intelligence or old-fashioned “men. 
tal discipline,” Mr. Diederich declared 
that verbal reasoning can be taught, and 
that when this one thing is taught, all 
skills are improved. “I don't believe 
that we have to teach 20,000 things 
about our four communication skills,” 
He concluded by praising The English 
Language Arts in the Secondary School, 
and summed up his position in the words 
of Jesus: “Martha, thou art busy about 
many things. One thing is necessary.” 

Mr. Kenneth C. Knickerbocker of the 
University of Tennessee took his point 
of departure directly from The English 
Language Arts in the Secondary School. 
He found the phrase life adjustment 
lulling and peaceful, deceptively sooth- 
ing; no one, he declared wryly, would 
advocate “life maladjustment.” He 
pointed out strongly, however, that the 
world’s philosophers, poets, teachers, 
political and social leaders, scientists, 
and inventors have not made their con- 
tributions to society because of a pro- 
gram of adjustment. The world’s lead- 
ers, on the contrary, have performed 
their most useful services not by adjust- 
ing comfortably to the status quo but by 
seeking to effect desirable changes. 
Scrutinizing Chapter 4 of the English 
Language Arts in the Secondary School, 
“Building Instructional Units,” Mr. 
Knickerbocker criticized sharply the il- 
lustrative unit, “Back-Country America,’ 
to which the chapter is largely devoted, 
as not conducive to the development 
of worthwhile values. Criticizing also 
the stress on “fun,” he declared that it 
would be a salutary experience for the 
student to discover that he had been 
working, not just having fun. “Much of 
the fun in a course may be, perhaps 
should be, retrospective and not immed- 
iate. It is the fun of recalling the work 
done for a tough teacher who stood for 
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no nonsense.” Mr. Knickerbocker as- 
serted that the phrase life adjustment 
does not embody a worthy educational 
ideal; it is a false standard for a vital 
society. 

In closing the discussion, Mr. Lefevre 
summarized as follows. 


Our panel has achieved one of two 
main purposes, that of raising main is- 
sues clearly and sharply, though time 
has been inadequate for development 
of areas of agreement, our second main 
purpose. Thus it may appear, though I 
think misleadingly, that our differences 
might preclude an eventual accommoda- 
tion of views on broad principles and ob- 
jectives. Our discussion involved two 
issues: (1) English mastery and life 
adjustment, in relation to (2) Volume 
8 of the NCTE Curriculum Series. With 
varying emphases, all four panelists 
spoke on both the general issue and 
the book. While Mr. Knickerbocker and 


Mr. Anderson appeared to disagree 
sharply, Mr. Knickerbocker wholeheart- 
edly endorsed some of the points with 
which Mr. Anderson concluded his talk. 
Thus a good possibility of broad agree- 
ment may have been indicated. 


Every speaker deserves thanks for 
making his own valuable and distinc- 
tive contribution. Mr. Diederich, report- 
ing new statistical evidence for the un- 
derlying unity of the four principal 
language skills through verbal reasoning, 
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has brought renewed strength to the 
good cause. Miss Fleming, concerned 
about unorganized classroom teachers 
and the general public, has asked for a 
clear statement of objectives, establish- 
ment of minimum standards, and for 
regular evaluation of students’ skills; 
she would have such policies and results 
made known to the public. Mr. Knicker- 
bocker has sharply criticized the euphor- 
ia he fears would be the outcome of an 
uncritical seeking for life adjustment, 
and the permissiveness and lack of em- 
phasis on adequate content that he finds 
in the unit method discussed and illus- 
trated in the volume under considera- 
tion. Mr. Anderson, in a moderate and 
reasonable statement, has disclaimed 
both extremes of our topic and presented 
a statesmanlike platform and program 
that brings together and unifies the deep- 
est values of English mastery and life ad- 
justment; he has provided a basis for 
agreement, and has surveyed the field 
for a general accommodation of views, 
not only for the panelists but probably 
for most English teachers. 


Chairman: 
College 
Speakers: 
Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago 
Helen Fleming, Chicago Daily News 
Paul B. Diederich, Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, Princeton 
Kenneth L. Knickerbocker, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 
Recorder: Claude Coleman, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale 


Carl Lefevre, Chicago Teachers 


VIII. The Psychology of Communication 


The subject of the panel, the Psychol- 
ogy of Communication, was introduced 
by chairman Herbert Hackett of Col- 
gate University as he stated that the 
inclusion of such a panel at the CCCC 
meeting was a sign of maturity in the 
organization. He further stated that 
dissemination of helpful psychological 
information is essential since most teach- 


ers are not making use of what is avail- 
able. 

The first panelist was Arthur Heilman 
of the University of Oklahoma, who in- 
troduced the subject generally, pointing 
out the increasing significance attached 
to language by psychologists and the 
need for understanding human motiva- 
tion if we are to understand language 
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and to understand language if we are 
to understand human behavior. He first 
stated Miller's four basic reasons for 
social communication: (1) to increase 
uniformity of information, (2) to in- 
crease uniformity of opinion, (3) to 
change one’s status in the group, and 
(4) to express emotions. 


As the most important behavior avail- 
able to the clinician who wishes to study 
and analyze human behavior, language 
acts as follows: (1) a tool or instrument 
for measuring the person’s mental life 
and mental growth, (2) the key to the 
whole socialization process, (3) the 
basis for cooperation or the instrument 
for nurturing of prejudice and misunder- 
standing, (4) the one important basis 
for self-expression or creativeness, (5) 
an important key to study of maladjust- 
ment, (6) the vehicle for social adjust- 
ment, (7) the basis for social control. 


Though psychologists recognize these 
uses of communication, the hucksters 
and men with missions have always been 
ahead of educators in their respect for 
the power of language. They know, fur- 
ther, that intelligence is not always 
ample protection against succumbing to 
perverted language. 


Beyond the use of language to shape 
the thoughts and actions of others is 
the fact that the structure of language 
affects the thoughts of the users. Each 
of us is language-bound as well as cul- 
ture-bound. 


Mr. Heilman also pointed out that as 
the language teacher needs the aid of 
the psychologist, so the psychologist 
needs the aid of the specialists in lin- 
guistics, anthropology, and semantics if 
he is to come to a full understanding of 
human behavior. 


He further pointed out that language 
is not only a social process but that it 
has many aspects which arise out of 
the experiences of the language user. 
“When one has to change the picture 


of the world so that he may continue 
living in it, language is the instrument 
that will be utilized. When one has to 
change the picture of oneself so that 
the self can be tolerated, language js 
the instrument that will be utilized. The 
language instrument in both these cases 
will usually be tried out on oneself be. 
fore it is utilized in a social setting. But 
as Freud has pointed out the only way 
this ruse can be used successfully is that 
the user be unaware of what he is doing, 
Thus rationalization, compensation, pro- 
jection, identification and sublimation;- 
by definition must be unconscious. Yet 
the language used unveils the user to all 
but himself; and the language used was 
always learned in a social setting and it 
is now used for what are called social 
motives.” 

The next speaker was Kenneth Macro- 
rie of Michigan State University who 
spoke on “Some Aspects of Perception’ 
which he labeled a new but useful field, 
The following is his own summation of 
his remarks: 

“Two psychological theories involving 
the notion of communication as an ex- 
change of responses that may have wide 
application in teaching communication 
are (1) the perception theory of Adel- 
bert Ames, Jr., of Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, and (2) the concept of mind and 
self of George Herbert Mead, Univer- 
sity of Chicago psychologist-philosopher. 

“(1) Experiment in perception labora- 
tories at Hanover, Princeton, and hun- 
dreds of centers in the world show that 
man perceives on the basis of his past 
experiences, his assumptions or value 
systems arising out of past experiences, 
his anticipations of what he will perceive, 
and whatever there is there to perceive. 
His perception is a function of all these 
elements. Truth or reality does not lie 
alone in the eye of the beholder or the 
object beheld. 


“(2) Mind and self arise out of the 
social process and do not exist prior to 
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it. Man is able to take the role of an- 
other person toward himself and thus 
make himself an object as well as a sub- 
ject. Meaning arises principally not in 
a word or use of a word, but in the re- 
sponse of another to it. Man hears him- 
self talk, can take the role of another, 
and thus modify his communication. 


“Because man can hear himself talk 
and can take the role of the other toward 
his words (and the role of the general- 
ized other—society), he can give signi- 
fiance to his communication. John 
Dewey, Percy Shelley (A Defense of 
Poetry) and Erich Fromm (Man for 
Himself) all strengthen Mead’s concept 
of communication as an exchange of 
responses.” 


The third speaker was Marie Baldridge 
of New York University, who spoke on 
“The Nature of Empathic Response.” 
Noting the long history of some under- 
standing of the nature of empathy, Miss 


Baldridge in her paper raised such ques- 


tions as these: How can we use the 
process of identification in teaching com- 
munication? How can we use reactions 
to pictures to get student writing, as 
the psychologists use such reactions to 
know the reactor? How can we assist 
the student to view his private world, 
his “real” world? 


Following her paper she presented 
some demonstrations illustrating her ap- 
proach to answers with her own students. 
One methed she reported is the reading 
and discussion of different authors on 
the same theme—love, maturity, under- 
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standing prejudice, etc.—so that the stu- 
dent after making identifications with 
these men and their ideas can be stimu- 
lated to make his own creative response. 
Her other approach is to present pictures 
to the class and get their responses to 
them. (This was demonstrated with 
members of the audience.) She finds 
this is a good relaxer and demonstrates 
how we project ourselves into unfamiliar 
situations and experiences. The student 
is shown a picture and asked to tell 
what he believes is happening, how this 
came about, and how it will turn out. 
After having been loosened up by the 
diversity of responses, the class writes 
more freely and with more understand- 
ing of themselves. The effectiveness of 
this method seems to extend to all levels, 
though nonrepresentational pictures give 
the inhibited student trouble. 


Chairman Hackett summed up the dis- 
cussions by warning against leaving the 
impression that psychology has the an- 
swers to all language teaching problems 
and that we do not all need to become 
teachers of psychology. He stressed the 
need for all to understand the psychol- 
ogy involved, however, because the com- 
municative process is a psychological 
process. 


Chairman: Herbert Hackett, Colgate Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, New York 
Speakers: 
Marie Baldridge, New York University, New 
York City 
Kenneth Macrorie, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing 
Arthur Heilman, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman 
Recorder: George C. Grise, Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville, Tennessee 





On your calendar have you checked off November 28-30 for the NCTE 
Convention in Minneapolis? Your detailed program will show you why 


you should. 





Workshops 


1. Using Group Dynamics in 
Teaching Composition/Communication 


For the purposes of the workshop an 
effective group was defined as a body of 
people who know and accept each other 
and who are attempting to achieve a 
shared goal. 


The following questions were raised 
and discussed. 


1. How effective in the achievement 
of educational goals is the functioning 
of group dynamics in the classroom? It 
was the belief of the majority that, while 
not applicable to all learning problems, 
group dynamics can under favorable 
conditions provide a powerful education- 
al force. Mrs. Smiley, the chairman, re- 
ported that, while research in this area 
has been limited, there is evidence that 
in the gaining of information in the hu- 
manities, sociology, and psychology 
group-centered classes and lecture clas- 
ses performed equally well. However, 
in solving problems, handling data, and 
accurate reporting the former were su- 
perior. 


2. What is the teacher’s role? Cer- 
tain goals are ordinarily predetermined 
by the nature and scope of the course. 
The teacher, aware of these and the pro- 
cedures necessary to achieve them, will 
conduct the general orientation of the 
class. He should be frank and explicit 
in setting the boundaries of the stu- 
dents’ areas of choice. He may need to 
give instruction in group techniques. In 
his efforts to secure comfortable partici- 
pation by each member of the group, he 
will use a variety of means. An anno- 
tated roster, made up from personnel 
cards, showing special interests and other 
personal data is useful in asking ques- 
tions to help the student assume a pur- 
poseful place in-the group. The teach- 
ers function in guiding and evaluating 
is a continuous one which the chairman 


suggested could usually be best exer- 
cised by remaining throughout a full 
session in one group. 


3. How are problems of coping with 
varying personalities in a group situa- 
tion solved? Besides the art of the 
teacher there are the wisdom and ingen- 
uity of the students. These can be mo- 
bilized by a tape recording of a discus- 
sion played back to the group with or 
without comment from the teacher. Stu- 
dents may be asked to evaluate their 
own and others’ performances; discreet- 
ly used this process will prove most help- 
ful. The work of Robert F. Bales in 
developing an instrument for analyzing 
group discussion was cited. This tool 
and its application are discussed by the 
originator in Interaction Process Analy- 
sis: A Method for the Study of Small 
Groups. The work of Kenneth D. Benne 
in identifying the position of group mem- 
bers was also mentioned. Accounts of 
Benne’s work can be found in Volume 
IV of the Journal of Social Issues and 
Volume LXVI of School and Society. 
The need was voiced for awareness of a 
possible frustrated minority and of the 
danger of making consensus a nice name 
for conformity. 


4, What is the size of an effective 
group? The size varies greatly with the 
circumstances. A small group, four or 
five, may work intensively on a previous- 
ly established problem, whereas fifteen 
people might open a discussion or ex- 
plore a topic efficiently. The ideal group 
is small enough to permit face to face 
arrangement and large enough to include 
all the capacities necessary to achieve 
the goals of the group. 

5. How specifically can the various 
principles and techniques of group dy- 
namics be applied? Here are at once 
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a major strength and a major danger 
of this area. The principles must be fol- 
lowed and the techniques must be em- 
ployed only as they fit the particular 
situation. Great adaptability to individ- 
ual and group needs is coupled with the 
necessity of making crucial and often in- 
stantaneous judgments. Such a situation 
obviously demands more of a teacher 
than does a lecture class. 


6. Is there a body of information on 
the use of group dynamics in teaching 
which is valid and appropriate to the 
composition/communication teacher's 
need? In response to this question the 
chairman submitted a_ bibliography. 


Chairman: Marjorie B. Smiley, Hunter Col- 

lege, New York City 

Co-Chairman: William A. Conboy, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence 

Secretary: Eleanor Hoag, Southwestern Col- 
lege, Winfield, Kansas 

Co-Secretary: James Newcomer, Olivet Col- 
lege, Olivet, Michigan 

Resource: Mary Elizabeth Fowler, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain 

Sister Mary Amadea, Marian College, Fon Du 
Lac, Wisconsin 

Sister Mary Aquin, Mt. Carmel, Dubuque, Iowa 

Sister Mary Aurelia, Mt. St. Clare College, 
Clinton, Iowa 

Fr. Donnon Becker, Corpus Christi, Chicago 
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Florence B. Butler, Roberts Wesleyan College, 
North Chili, New York 

Richard P. Cassell, Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Mitchell, South Dakota 

Sister Mary Kathryn Clare, Saint Mary’s Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, Indiana 

Francis E. X. Dance, Wilson Junior College, 
Chicago 

Sister M. Delourdes, Marian College, Fond Du 
Lac, Wisconsin 

Philip S. Denenfeld, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo 

T. M. Farrell, Jr., University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

Olive Fite, 
Macomb 

Ernest Fleischer, Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology, New York City 

Martha Haley, Rosary College, River Forest, 
Illinois 

Mary Hohe, J. Sterling Morton H. S., Cicero, 
Illinois 

Robert M. Limpus, Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, Kalamazoo 

Robert Lumsden, Evanston H. S., Evanston, 
Illinois 

Marion McAnally, Joliet Junior College, Joliet, 
Illinois 

Cyril A. Reilly, Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Joan Smutny, New Tuer H. S., Winnetka, II- 
linois 

Douglas C. Stenerson, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida 

Marjorie Stenerson, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida 

Quentin Stodola, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Ola M. Tatum, Jackson State College, Jackson, 
Mississippi 

Peg Taylor, University of Illinois, Urbana, II- 
linois 

Louise G. Zerwer, J. Sterling Morton H. S., 
Cicero, Illinois 


Western Illinois State College, 


2. Teaching the Foreign Student to Speak and Write— 
Materials and Methods 


The discussion in this workshop was 
sparked by individual presentation by 
Grant Taylor of New York University, 
Angela Paratore of Indiana University, 
and Edgar Mayer of Wayne State Uni- 
versity of the programs followed in their 
universities for teaching English to for- 
eign students. The discussion attempted 
to evaluate these approaches and to in- 
vestigate ways of modifying them to 
suit varying situations. 

Mr. Taylor explained the construction 
of an inexpensive language laboratory 
at New York University and showed how 
it could function at small colleges and 
at colleges having limited financial re- 


sources for such a program. 


Miss Paratore gave comfort to the 
teacher who feels that there is not time 
enough to teach English to foreign stu- 
dents. The guiding principle of her 
method is to provide the student with 
drill in those features of English which 
are slighted in his preparation at home 
and in his other classes in this country— 
the FORM of language, spoken and writ- 
ten, with meaning or message secondary. 
Choral work is the foundation of her 
teaching method, with participation and 
articulation every minute, as opposed to 
the accuracy striven for in individual 
direction. Since something must be 
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sacrificed, the teacher must choose what 
he thinks most important to accomplish 
in the limited time available. 


Mr. Mayer demonstrated the use of 
pictures devised to accompany the les- 
sons in his book, showing how the sen- 
tences in each lesson serve as a basis 
for pronunciation and structure drill, 
as well as for conversation about the 
U.S.A. He urged a marriage of lin- 
guistics and audio-visual aids with the 
idea that the audio-visual part should 
impress the student enough to create a 
transfer. 


Finally a synthesis of the various ideas 
about methods and materials was at- 
tempted. It was agreed that teachers 
of English to foreign students should 
apply what has been learned from struc- 
tural linguistics about the patterned sen- 
tence rather than use the traditional 
method of sentence analysis. The need 
for special training for such teachers 
was recognized and attention was called 
to the existence of a fund set up by the 
National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers (15 Washington Mews, New 
York) for people who want to observe 
or study linguistic methods and to the 
possibility of visiting the State Depart- 
ment Foreign Service Institute in Wash- 
ington, D. C. For those who cannot 
take special training, a number of help- 
ful texts were recommended. 


In discussing tests for foreign students, 
all agreed that once a teacher chooses 
a type of test he should stick to it and 
get to know its weaknesses and strengths 
and the degree of reliability he can ex- 
pect. The oral comprehension test was 
considered the best single criterion and 
the written composition the next most 
important. Since the purpose of testing 
is to separate students into levels of abil- 
ity and to make the teacher aware of 
individual problems, it was felt that a 
proper judgment cannot be based on one 
skill alone. 


COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


The need for strictly controlled writ- 
ing was emphasized, with gradual re- 
laxation of control as the student pro- 
gresses. The approach should be pri- 
marily oral on the elementary level, with 
writing secondary; this proportion should 
change as the student progresses. All 
members insisted that foreign students 
should be placed in a special course, 
not in the regular freshman English 
course. Also all agreed that audio-visual 
aids can be combined with linguistic drill 
advantageously and, with a little in- 
genuity, inexpensively. 

A list of especially useful texts and 
materials was drawn up, including sev- 
eral that are in progress. It is believed 
that the English Section of the National 
Association of Foreign Student Advisers 
will make such a list available later in 
the spring. It was suggested that teach- 
ers of English to foreign students should 
be reminded that there is an English Sec- 
tion in NAFSA and that they are elig- 
ible to attend the meetings of that or- 
ganization. 


Chairman: Eugene White, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware 

Co-Chairman: John L. Modic, Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Michigan 

Secretary: Mollie Cohen, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago 

Co-Secretary: Lois Robinson, City College of 
New York 

Resource: Helen Brennan, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana 

Elizabeth Bowman, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago 

Helen K. Cramer, University of Toledo, Tole- 
do, Ohio 

Ruth Ann Curtis, Graceland College, Lamoni, 
Iowa 

Burton Fryxell, Michigan Institute of Tech- 
nology, Houghton 

Edward G. Fisher, Colorado School of Mines, 
Golden 

Ray Ginger, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York 

Alice W. Grant, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Kellogg W. Hunt, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 

Theodore Johnson, North Park College, Chicago 

Edith S. Krappe, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Amanda Langemo, Iowa State Teachers Ool- 
lege, Cedar Falls 

Janet Ross, Macalester College, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota 

Sister Mary Jessine, Cardinal Stritch College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Sister Mary Joan, Cardinal Stritch College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Edgar Mayer, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Edna M. Meadoro, Greenville College, Green- 
ville, Illinois 

Ernestine A. Neff, Roosevelt University, Chi- 
cago 

Lubitsa Nenadovich, University of Illinois, Ur- 


bana 
Angela Paratore, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington 
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Gertrude Slingerland, Calvin College, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

Sigrid Stark, Purdue University Calumet Cen- 
ter, Hammond, Indiana 

Anna Lee Stensland, Dakota Wesleyan, Mitch- 
ell, South Dakota 

Grant Taylor, New York University, New York 

Harry W. Taylor, Emmanuel College, Berrien 
Springs, Michigan 

Mary E. Weimer, Indiana Technical College, 
Fort Wayne 


3. Teaching Composition/Communication in Junior College 


A new workshop, “Special Problems 
in Junior College Teaching of Composi- 
tion and Communication”, held four 
meetings. Problems for discussion were 
submitted in advance by chairmen of 
English Departments from junior col- 
leges and arranged by the chairman of 
the workshop. Participants agreed at 
the outset to discuss the proposed agen- 
da. The first session heard reports on 
student eligibility and placement at four 
schools, three of them large urban junior 
colleges. The practices followed in sev- 
eral other schools were also described. 
During the discussion, the group, which 
represented schools having wide differ- 
ences in average student ability, agreed 
upon ability grouping in first-year Eng- 
lish classes. The commonest practice is 
grouping at three ability levels on the 
basis of both objective and essay tests: 
a top (honors or accelerated) group; a 
regular (average freshman composition 
/communication) group; and a low 
(sub-freshman/remedial) group, often 
associated with classes in remedial read- 
ing. In urban junior colleges remedial 
classes may include from a third to a 
half of the entering students. 

There was agreement on the follow- 
ing points: (1) In general the bright 
students are not excluded from Fresh- 
man English. They are placed in sec- 
tions where work is commensurate with 
their abilities. (2) The junior colleges 
are not ready to follow the lead of some 
state universities in doing away with 
remedial classes. In these classes the 
trend seems to be to combine remedial 


work with regular Freshman English 
work, requiring five hours of class work 
for three hours’ credit. Most junior col- 
leges grant local graduation credit for 
success in remedial classes, on the un- 
derstanding that such credits may not 
be transferred to a senior college. (3) 
The question of two separate curricula, 
one for the vocational student and one 
for the student in general education, is 
not ready for settlement, and in the ab- 
sence of agreement there appears to be 
no need of a separate English class for 
the terminal student. (4) Follow-up 
programs testing the maintenance of the 
student’s language skills are highly de- 
sirable. Here the cooperation of other 
departments in safeguarding standards 
of usage is especially valuable. 

Some questions brought into the dis- 
cussion were only partially answered. Is 
there a class of students for whom the 
junior college can’t do anything commen- 
surate with the work and time entailed? 
Should all students take English courses 
and meet English achievement require- 
ments? Does any one know what a 
terminal student is until he becomes one? 
Such questions arise because of a con- 
flict between a basic assumption of the 
junior college—responsibility to serve the 
entire community—and the statistical 
fact that it regularly enrolls students who 
(under existing class load and other 
conditions) will not (and therefore pre- 
sumptively cannot) survive the first term 
of college work. Should the junior col- 
lege exclude students in September, or, 
after spending money and time on them, 
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exclude them in January? Is its re- 
sponsibility to give all high school grad- 
uates a democratic opportunity of col- 
lege education balanced by a responsi- 
bility to protect from psychic damage 
those who it knows are fated to fail? 
Also does it have an equal responsibil- 
ity toward the better students? 

There was general agreement, how- 
ever, that course standards should be 
maintained, if not raised. It was felt 
also that if the junior college has a func- 
tion of giving post-high school voca- 
tional training it should be explicitly 
recognized and kept separate from gen- 
eral education. It was emphasized in 
this connection that term grading be- 
comes a special problem when students 
are grouped in ability levels, because of 
an unconscious tendency on the part of 
the teacher to spread the marks in a 
given class over the whole grading range 
irrespective of student abilities, espec- 
ially in the accelerated and remedial 
groups. Well-constructed objective tests 
are of value here as adjuncts in setting 
course standards. 


The discussion of course content re- 
flected the need of great flexibility and 
ingenuity in course methods and content 
in order to meet the very wide range of 
student ability levels, calling for special 
emphasis on individualization of instruc- 
tion. Along with the recognition of the 
need of remedial reading, there was em- 
phatic expression of the desirability of 
developmental programs recognizing the 
needs of the good reader. Such read- 
ing programs may be carried on either 
in the reading clinic or by integration 
with classroom instruction in the five- 
hour course. 


It was further agreed that the instruc- 
tion in writing should include training in 
investigative techniques leading to re- 
port writing, either in the form of the 
research paper or in that of the less 
formal report, depending on the career 


needs of the student. There was em- 
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phatic agreement on the value of super- 
vised self-correction of the student's 
writing. 

The participants felt that the junior 
college workshop had served a practical 
need, and favored continuing it. In 
1958 they wish to discuss course meth- 
ods, to be followed in 1959 by a discus. 
sion of methods of evaluation both of 
student achievement and of junior col- 
lege English practices. 


Chairman: Catherine M. Adler, Joliet Junior 
College, Illinois 
Co-Chairman: Macklin Thomas, The Chicago 
City Junior College, Department of Examin- 
ations, Illinois 
Secretary: Inez Frost, Hutchinson Junior Col- 
lege, Kansas 
Co-Secretary: Cameron King, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri 
Resource: 
Thomas J. Creswell, Chicago City Junior 
College, Wilson Branch, Illinois 
Earle G. Eley, Chicago City Junior College, 
Wright Branch, Illinois 
Donald G. Thompson, Chicago City Junior 
College, Wright Branch, Illinois 
Sister M. Audrianne, O. S. F., Mount St. Clare 
Junior College, Clinton, Iowa 
Marguerite Bangert, Chicago City Junior Col- 
lege, Wright Branch, Illinois 
Hatton W. Burke, Pensacola Junior College, 
Florida 
Dorothy L. Dunn, Morton Junior College, Ci- 
cero, Illinois 
Kenneth C. Ettner, Elgin Community College, 
Illinois 
Maxwell M. Freeman, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 
Mrs. J. R. Harris, Hinds Junior College, Ray- 
mond, Mississippi 
Martha Henry, La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior 
College, La Salle, Illinois 
Esther S. Herr, Mesa College, Grand Junction, 
Colorado 
B. F. Johnston, Joliet Junior College, Illinois 
Alma Krueger, Burlington College, Iowa 
Ray M. Lawless, Kansas City Junior College, 
Missouri 
Helen Lefevre, Chicago City Junior College, 
Wilson Branch, Illinois 
Mrs. Avis C. Rambow, Muskegon Community 
College, Michigan 
Robert P. Saalbach, Scottsbluff College, Ne- 
braska 
—~ Schalekamp, Mason City Junior College, 
owa 
J. Ray Schwartz, Boise Junior College, Idaho 
Elmer L. Smith, Morton Junior College, Cicero, 
Illinois ; 
Mrs. Vera C. Smith, Joliet Junior College, Illi- 


nois 

Mary L. Thackaberry, Joliet Junior College, Il- 
linois 

Frederick I. Tietze, University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division, Racine : 

Della Vander Kolk, Muskegon College, Michi- 
gan 

Sister Mary Virginella, Immaculata College, 
Chicago 
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4. Measuring the Quality of Teaching 


This workshop grew out of the 1956 
workshop on the Professional Status of 
Compositions/Communications Staff. In 
1956 the workshop had discussed means 
by which it might prove possible to sub- 
stantiate claims for academic advance- 
ment on the basis of success in teaching. 
The discussion of the 1957 group cen- 
tered about three topics: the reasons for 
evaluating teaching; the ways by which 
teaching might be evaluated; and the 
uses to be made of the evaluations. 


A major reason for evaluating teach- 
ing was seen to be the attempt to give 
substance to the rumors, hearsay, and 
casual impressions which often consti- 
tute the evidence for saying that some- 
one is a good teacher. Other reasons 
were suggested, of course. If some kind 
of observation is carried out, for exam- 
ple, the competent teacher may be pro- 
tected against unfair criticism and an 
incompetent teacher quickly detected. 
Evaluation may also be part of a pro- 
cedure for giving assistance to new mem- 
bers of the staff and to inexperienced 
teachers, and is thus one means by which 
the Chairman may exercise control over 
the work of the staff. Most of the 
Workshop members agreed that the Ph. 
D. degree is not in itself a satisfactory 
guarantee of a teacher's competence; 
they thought that much more evidence 
of achievement than this is desirable if 
we wish to advance the status of teach- 
ing by rewarding the good teacher 
through promotion and increase in sal- 
ary. 

Student evaluation was the first meth- 
od of measurement that the Workshop 
considered. The procedures in use at 
the Newark College of Engineering and 
at the University of Michigan were ex- 
plained in detail; the survey of gradua- 
ting seniors used at several institutions 
was also described. As the issue of stu- 
dent evaluation was debated, the custo- 


mary arguments, pro and con, emerged: 
the need to increase student participa- 
tion and interest in the process of edu- 
cation; the generally honest, sometimes 
over-generous, judgments of students; 
the value of student opinion in analyz- 
ing a course and in providing informa- 
tion for self-criticism by the instructor. 
Those who opposed student evaluation 
cited the unreliable character of student 
opinions and suggested that, for several 
reasons, students were incompetent 
judges who should not be encouraged to 
express opinions which must be dis- 
counted heavily. A show of hands in 
the Workshop revealed that twenty-one 
members had experience with student 
evaluation and five had not; twenty-four 
favored student evaluation in principle 
as a means of improving teaching. The 
danger of quantifying the results of stu- 
dent evaluations was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the Workshop was unani- 
mous in favoring student comments 
which took the form of short essays over 
any form of numerical or statistical 
statement. 


A second form of evaluation involving 
visitation by colleagues or administra- 
tive officers was described as it was prac- 
ticed at Marquette, the University of 
Kentucky, and the University of Michi- 


gan. Reference was made also to All- 
port’s experiment at Harvard.! It was 
pointed out that the context in which 
visiting is conducted is of major impor- 
tance to the success of the system: the 
value of good teaching must be acknow- 
ledged, an atmosphere of good will and 
friendly professional collaboration must 
prevail, and reciprocal visiting and con- 
sultation must be included. Assuming 
that these criteria are met, it was thought 
that the reports from several observers 

1Gordon W. Allport, “How Shall We Evaluate 
Teaching?” A Handbook for College Teachers, 


Bernice B. Cronkhite, editor, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1951. 
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gathered over a period of time had sub- 
stantial value. A number of criticisms 
of the system were expressed. Some 
members thought that visitation was an 
invasion of the teacher's and class’ pri- 
vacy, and that only teachers, not ad- 
ministrative officers, should visit teach- 
ers. Others pointed out that a visitor to 
the classroom alters by his presence the 
situation he wishes to observe. It was 
suggested that events are occurring in 
the classroom which either cannot be 
seen, or even if partly observable, are 
not susceptible to more than approxi- 
mate description. Finally, it was said 
that since the visitor might be inclined 
to impose his own ideas of good teach- 
ing on the teacher he observed he should 
be an experienced teacher himself, cap- 
able of understanding the merits of dif- 
ferent styles of teaching. 


Besides student evaluation and class 
visiting several other ways of evaluating 
teaching were considered. It was pointed 
out that the exchange of sets of themes 
and the examination of theme files might 
yield evidence of the skill and care with 
which themes were read, while at the 
same time it gave opportunity for es- 
tablishing uniform standards of reading 
and grading. Members of the Workshop 
agreed that the results of the instructor's 
tests given at the beginning and end of 
the term and the results of his final ex- 
aminations, provided that these were 
looked at over a sufficiently long period 
of time, ought to be of value in any in- 
vestigation of teacher performance. A 
few members of the Workshop thought 
that an experienced teacher substituting 
for a less-experienced colleague could 
form a respectable impression of the 
previous instruction of the students, 
their attitudes toward their work, and 
their expectations of the demands to be 
made on them. It was also said that 
informal observation of a teacher by his 
colleagues in conference periods and in 
conversation with him produced impres- 


sions of his quality as a teacher to which 
some attention should be paid when a 
detailed estimate was made. 


Workshop 4 was largely informative 
in nature; facts were adduced, proce- 
dures described, opinions exchanged. At 
the concluding session it was clear that 
much information remains to be gath- 
ered and collated and that some very 
useful research could be carried on in 
this area; this realization is given con- 
crete expression in the second resolution 
stated below. The Workshop members 
agreed that in the exchange between 
teacher and student something immea- 
surable occurs, certainly something that 
cannot be expressed in numbers. This 
does not suggest that the quality of 
teaching cannot be evaluated. It does 
mean, however, that no single evalua- 
tive procedure can be trusted, that only 
several procedures used together over a 
period of time will yield a satisfactory 
estimate. Advancing the professional 
status of teachers by evaluative proce- 
dures to support impressionistic judg- 
ments seemed to the group to be re- 
sponsible, and accordingly the members 
unanimously endorsed the first resolu- 
tion stated below. 

Resolution I. We endorse the prin- 
ciple of evaluating systematically the 
quality and effectiveness of teaching, and 
we request the Executive Council of the 
CCCC to include a recommendation on 
teacher evaluation in its statement on 
professional standards for teachers of 
composition. A tentative list of evalua- 
tive procedures is included as part of 
this resolution; we believe that a variety 
of these will satisfactorily measure the 
yuality of teaching: (1) visitation by 
experienced colleagues, including sever- 
al visits by different persons over a per- 
iod of time; (2) student evaluation; 
written comments in the form of short 
essays; (3) exchange of themes and 
examination of theme files; (4) com- 
parison of test results; (5) substitution 
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of an experienced teacher for one less 
experienced; (6) informal observation 
of student conferences. 

Resolution II. We recommend that 
rovision be made for a_ two-session 
workshop at the 1958 convention. This 
workshop will concern itself with the 
results of a factual questionnaire on 
teacher evaluation which members of 
the 1957 group will prepare and circu- 
late prior to the convention. 


Chairman: William R. Steinhoff, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Co-Chairman: Frank S. Hook, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Donald S. Heines, Upsala College, 
East Orange, New Jersey 

Co-Secretary: Maurice A. Hatch, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 

Resource: Herman A, Estrin, Newark College 
of Engineering, New Jersey 

Y. M. Allison, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee 

Dudley Bailey, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Cecil Blue, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 

H. C. Bowersox, Roosevelt University, Chicago 

Eugene J. Brzenk, Bradley University, Peoria, 
Illinois 

Richard A. Carroll, Cheyney State Teachers 
College, Cheyney, Pennsylvania 

William F. Colburn, Central Michigan College, 
Mt. Pleasant 

Sister Mary Constantine, S.S.J., Immaculata, 
Chicago 

Jane Dale, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth 

Richard M. Eastman, N. Central College, Naper- 
ville, Illinois 

Kenneth C. Ettner, Elgin Community College, 
Elgin, Illinois 
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Edward Foster, Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Atlanta 

Mrs. Theresa Freed, Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater 

W. Lee Garner, State University of Iowa, Iowa 


City 

Ernest W. Gray, University of Toledo, Ohio 

Della M. Herman, Bethel College, Mishawaka, 
Indiana 

Sister Mary Inez, R.S.M., Mercy College, De- 
troit 

Sister Mary Jeremy, Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois 

Hoover H. Jordan, Eastern Michigan College, 
Ypsilanti 

—— Kennedy, Marquette University, Milwau- 
ee 

Willie Nell Love, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Dorothy E. Morgan, Bowling Green State Col- 
lege, Bowling Green, Ohio 

8S. S. Morgan, A. & M. College of Texas, Col- 
lege Station 

John P. Noonan, Kansas State College, Manhat- 


tan 

Lt. Col. Phil M. Patton, Air Force Academy, 
Denver 

Walther G. Prausnitz, 
Moorhead, Minnesota 

John Rabby, Marquette University, Milwaukee 

H. W. Reninger, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 

June Richey, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Josephine G. Rickard, Houghton College, 
Houghton, New York 

H. A. Sachs, Louisiana Tech., Ruston 

William B. Schneider, So. Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Robert C. Schweik, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee 

Lola Mae Sheetz, N. W. Missouri State College, 
Maryville 

Marjory Spain, Moody Bible Institute, Chicago 

Quentin Stodola, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton 

Gladys Taylor, Moody Bible Institute, Chicago 

Jerome Thale, Marquette University, Milwaukee 

ay Wycherly, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapo- 
is 


Concordia College, 


5. Administering the Freshman Course 


As a foundation for discussion, each 
member summarized the administrative 
structure of his department and listed 
its chief problems. The reported situa- 
tios range from those in which the 
director of Freshman English has al- 
most complete autonomy to those in 
which something close to anarchy rules. 
Most of the larger schools have one per- 
son in charge of Freshman English, who 
generally works closely with the de- 
partment chairman and with specific 
committees. In smaller schools the de- 
partment chairman is more directly in- 
volved in the freshman program. 


The problem of class size and teach- 
ing loads aroused spirited discussion. 
Among the institutions represented, class 
size ranges from fifteen to thirty, the 


average being around _ twenty-five. 
Teaching loads seem generally to be 
twelve semester hours per teacher. Only 
a few schools ask any one teacher to 
carry his full load in composition. 

The participants expressed strong in- 
terest in the establishment of a national 
accrediting agency for composition/com- 
munication courses. By general request, 
the following resolution, adopted by the 
1956 workshop, was read to the group: 
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The overwhelming opinion of the Work- 
shop is that experience fully demonstrates: 
1) that superior teaching of composition 
and satisfactory achievement in writing and 
reading skills by students is possible only in 
classes of 20 or less; 2) that teaching of 
reading and writing is likely to deteriorate 
in proportion as classes are larger than 25; 
that for both teaching and learning effec- 
tiveness, no teacher should have a composi- 
tion load in excess of 60 students; and 4) 
that if reasonable standards of performance 
are to be maintained or achieved, the above 
criteria cannot be compromised. 

—CCC, October 1956, p. 127 

After reaffirming the sense of this res- 
olution, the group requested one William 
A. Sutton to attend Workshop 17b and 
to urge more specific action on the reso- 
olution, the group requested William 
of the two workshops. (For details of 
the joint meeting, see the report of Work- 
shop 17b.) 


The need for some degree of uniform- 
ity in multi-section courses was raised. 
Some schools employ a day-by-day 
syllabus; others use a series of core ma- 
terial that each teacher is expected to 
cover in his own way and in his own 
time; in a few departments each course 
is entirely in the hands of the individual 
instructor. Staff meetings and uniform 
final examinations are commonly used 
to achieve uniformity. Other depart- 
ments use printed syllabi which are 
distributed to the students at the begin- 
ning of each semester. 


Many schools reported, regretfully, a 
growing tendency to have all papers 
written in class because of the general 
practice of plagiarism. A compromise 
is to have papers written both inside 
and outside class, but to count only 
those written inside. Although individ- 
ual conferences are felt to be essential 
to successful teaching, the pressure of 
other duties has cut into conference 
time. 

If the schools‘represented in the work- 
shop are representative, there is a trend 
toward dropping the remedial English 
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course. Twelve of the twenty schools 
have discontinued the remedial program. 
Opinion is divided as to whether the 
result will be dilution of the regular 
course. There is no question, however, 
that too much money, time, and man- 
power are devoted to the inferior stu- 
dent. The experience of some schools 
is that only three percent of the students 
in remedial English programs ultimate- 
ly graduate. Proficiency tests in the 
sophomore or junior year are a valuable 
check on learning and retention. 


Chairman: Kenneth W. Houp, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College 

Co-Chairman: John Hicks, Stetson University, 
Deland, Florida 

Secretary: Edgar W. Whan, Ohio University, 
Athens 

Co-Secretary: Joseph S. Marshall, University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion 

Resource: 
George F. Horner, University of North Caro- 

lina, Chapel Hill 
William A. Sutton, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana 

Liberty M. Antolis, College of Steubenville, 
Ohio 

William F. Belcher, North Texas, Denson 

Newman B. Birk, Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts 

Virginia M. Burke, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 

Wm. H. Castles, Jr., Carnegie Tech., Pitts- 
burgh ‘ ; 

Edward P. J. Corbett, Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebraska ; 

Marshall Craig, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah 

Harry H. Crosby, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City ’ : 

Ruth Davies, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware 

Ben W. Griffith, Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia 

George C. Grise, Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville, Tennessee ; 

Gene B. Hardy, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln 

Ada Y. Hatch, Boise Jr. College, Boise, Idaho 

Samuel J. Hazo, Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh ; 

Keith Hollingsworth, Wayne State University, 
Detroit 

Robert S. Hunting, Purdue, Lafayette, Indiana 

Hoover H. Jordan, Eastern Michigan, Ypsilanti 

Lorena Kemp, West Virginia State College, In- 
stitute 

William Kenney, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks 

Paul J. Larson, North Park College, Chicago 

A. S. Limouze, Warner, Inc., Woodstock, New 
York 

Fred Lingle, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale 

Virgil G. Logan, Evansville College, Evansville, 
Indiana 
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David H. Malone, Alabama Poly. Institute, Au- 
burn 

w. B. Mitchell, Vincennes Jr. College, Vin- 
cennes, Indiana 

Lee H. Potter, De Pauw University, Greencas- 
tle, Indiana 

Harold G. Ridlon, Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts 


John W. Sattler, Eastern Michigan College, 
Ypsilanti 
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James B. Scholes, E. Tenn. State College, John- 
son City 

= R. Smith, Memphis State College, Mem- 
phis 

Martin Steinmann, Jr., U. of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 

Esther Vinson, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal 

Roy Pickett, University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Harold N. White, New Mexico Western, Silver 
City 


6. Applying Structural Linguistics in the Classroom 


In preparation for the workshop the 
chairman invited all officers and resource 
persons to contribute to a “Suggested 
Agenda.” Replies indicated a basic una- 
nimity on the following: that this work- 
shop is concerned with practical appli- 
cations to the teaching of composition 
and communication, and not with the 
teaching of linguistics itself. 


The workshop opened with a case 
history of ineffective instruction in high 
school English. The chairman reported 


that the teacher and students were baf- 
fled by a textbook that concentrated on 
taboos. Then he observed that this was 
the negative and unsuccessful approach 
which the structuralists hope to sup- 
plant. 


Mr. Warfel commented on recent lin- 
quistic progress and stated that the main 
indication of progress is the recognition 
that a problem exists. He dismissed 
usage as an answer by noting that it 
fusses with small details and does not ex- 
pose the operation of the system of 
language. A better method relates the 
student's verbal knowledge of the lan- 
guage to the problems of writing. 


Mr. Ives indicated that the main use- 
fulness of linguistics is that it gives us a 
frame of reference and a vocabulary 
and that it opens a new area of teach- 
ing procedure as in the pattern practice 
of Lloyd and Warfel. Mimeographed 
copies of the “Suggested Agenda” were 
presented, considered, and amended for 
discussion in the following order: 


1. Relating the Symbols of Writing 
and Speaking 

2. Relating Intonation to Punctua- 
tion 

3. Identifying and Describing 


Grammatical Categories such as 
Word Classes. 


. Expanding Language Resources 
by Pattern Practice. 
a. Word Order and Modification 
b. Substitutions within the Sen- 
tence 
c. Immediate Constituent Anal- 
ysis 
The chair proceeded on the assumption 
that findings, where applicable, should 
be immediate. He presented “Relating 
the Symbols of Writing and Speaking.” 
and discussion followed. Ives: English 
phonology and graphology do not co- 
incide and an attempt to make them do 
so effects more harm than good. Basic- 
ally, spelling is still a matter of visual 
attention. Warfel: Our pronunciation is 
highly variable but our spelling is stand- 
ardized. Misspellings are largely a re- 
sult of too few writing experiences. Con- 
sensus: The only value in relating the 
symbols of writing and speaking is the 
possible improvement of the ability to 
transcribe the spoken language. 


Mr. Schiller chaired the second ses- 
sion. Mr. Ives opened with a brief dis- 
cussion of the supra-segmental pho- 
nemes in which he detailed the four de- 
grees of stress, pitch, and juncture. The 
chairman distributed copies of experi- 
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mental lessons on the secondary level. 
To illustrate the relation of intonation 
to punctuation, Mr. Greene elaborated 
on these lessons. He asserted that junc- 
ture was the more useful phoneme. Fur- 
ther, he added, intonation is useful in 
diagnosis and improvement of poor sub- 
ordination, indicating that selected sen- 
tence fragments are merely the opera- 
tion of stress and juncture in colloquial 
speech. An example from a_ student 
paper, “My best friend is my cousin, he 
in Kentucky,” read by the student dis- 
closed an intonation pattern suggesting 
rough subordination and a juncture re- 
placing an unstressed verb. In other 
words, the sentence might read: “My 
best friend is my cousin who is in Ken- 
tucky.” It was observed that the orig- 
inal (“He || in Kentucky.”) emphasized 
he, forcing an immediate juncture and 
the omission of the colorless unstressed 
verb is. 


To further illustrate, Mr. Schiller re- 
ported that the English Department at 
the University of Illinois relates pitch 
and juncture to punctuation by indicat- 
ing a question mark /after a rising junc- 
ture, except inside a sentence; a period 
after a falling juncture, unless the sen- 
tence opens with an interrogative; and 
a comma after a level juncture, unless 
the juncture occurs where a semicolon 
should appear. : 

Questions and Answers 

Q: How does the teacher relate intonation 
to punctuation of non-restrictive ele- 
ments ? 

A: (From several participants) Combine the 
intonation pattern with a “substitution 
check.” 

:On what grade levels is the linguistic 

approach being used? 

A: Mr. Morris Finder is using the Paul 
Roberts text Patterns of English on the 
ninth-grade level. (Results have not 
been tested) 

Mr. Geist chaired the third session 
concerned with the expansion of lan- 
guage resources through pattern prac- 
tice. Mr. Warfel opened saying that pat 
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tern practice is a device for expanding 
control of structures and vocabulary, and 
that it aims at the acquisition of auto- 
matic proficiency. It serves the same 
function as graded physical exercises 


preparatory to playing a an- 


other level, he observed that style is a 
series of choices that a writer makes at 
points of selection. This selection can 
be structurally demonstrated. /The first 
job in teaching structure is word order. 
Then agreement in the selection of the 
noun and verb, etc.; and because it is 
less fatiguing, oral drill works better 
than written. 


Quesions and Answers 

Q: (Mr. Finder) What unique contributions 
does scientific linguistics offer practi- 
cal teaching? 

A: (Mr. Warfel) Linguistics offers an em- 
pirical and accurate method of analyz- 
ing the system, thus revealing order and 
simplicity in the seeming complexity of 
language. 

: Will all this actually improve student 
writing ? 

: (Mr. Johnson) An experiment at the 
University -of Illinois, although incon- 
clusive, shows no clear improvement. / 

: (Mr. Ives) That question is misdirected; 
the real test of linguistics is: Is it 
true? 

: To what extent should linguistics be the 
subject matter of a composition course? 

A: (Mr. Ives) Just enough to give a means 
of communication, a language about lan- 
guage. 

: How can structural linguistics help us 
teach paragraphing? 

A: (Mr. Ives) In a sense it cannot. Zellig 
Harris limits the field to the sentence as 
the largest unit. Beyond that we are in 
rhetoric. 

(Mr. Warfel) I have been working on 
the application of structural patterns to 
larger areas. I believe rhetorical princi- 
ples parallel structural, but this is new 
territory and I am just beginning to see 
my way. 

Mr. Ives opened the final session with 

a concise presentation of word classes, 

functions, constructions, and parts of the 

sentence. For those interested in a more 
detailed treatment, he referred to his 


article in College English (April 1957). 
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Mr. Warfel discussed substitution and 
immediate constituents. He noted that 
distribution, function, and substitution 
can be dealt with mathematically as var- 
iables. As examples he presented the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

To work is to prosper. 

Over the fence ‘is out of the game. 

Why he says it is what I don’t know. 

A participant passed out reproduc- 
tions of passages from a student theme 
and challenged the panel to use their 
techniques in helping the author. Mr. 
Ives selected the sequence: “All this 
made the boy feel that the world only 
move around him, so when his father 
came home to stay constituted a clash 
between father and son.” He then stipu- 
lated that/a good stratagem is to begin 
with the student’s vocal rendering of 
the passage. From such a reading es- 
tablish the functional relationships and 
conclude by showing the student how his 
expression violates the reader’s expecta- 
tions./ 

Another member of the audience ask- 
ed for analysis of a sentence that pro- 
ceeded somewhat as follows: The old 
gray mare on the corner that wears a 
straw hat . . . Messrs. Ives and Warfel 
collaborated in establishing the immedi- 
ate constituents. Mr. Ives discussed the 
apparent structural ambiguity, noting 
that at such points the writer must re- 
establish his logical and lexical compati- 
bilities. Mr. McMillan asked whether the 
panel believed the structural approach 
accomplished any more here than an old 
Woolley and Scott handbook. Mr. War- 
fel reiterated his belief that the strength 
of linguistics is its revelation of a system 
in language, not its superiority in the 
treatment of every single isolated item. 
Mr. Ives concurred and observed that 
structural linguistics prepares students 
to anticipate and eliminate such ambi- 
guity. On this note the workshop ended. 
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7. Articulation between Secondary School and College 


Attending Workshop 7 were educators 
representing schools and colleges from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the Rocky 
Mountains, totaling 36 persons from 12 
different states. Quite properly, high 
school and college representation was 
almost equally divided. Noteworthy was 
the increased number of high school 
people at the third and fourth sessions 
of the group. The topics set forth below 
were discussed at each of the four ses- 
sions; the sequence of reporting them 
is purely arbitrary. 

(1) Preparation for college 

Discussion revealed the several kinds 
of diplomas issued to high school gradu- 
ates, ranging from a college entrance 
diploma to a mere certificate of attend- 
ance. In one large city, where X, Y, and 
Z ability groups exist in the high schools, 
the diploma issued is the same for all 
who complete four years of attendance, 
and does not reflect the grouping. Under 
such conditions colleges face a problem 
in establishing realistic standards for 
admission. On the other hand, colleges 
sometimes create their own problems 
by admitting students specifically not 
recommended for college work by the 
high school graduating them. Some stu- 
dents, too, allow a year or more to 
elapse before continuing their educa- 
tion. Veterans constitute still another 
readily identifiable group of college en- 
trants—in decreasing but still significant 
numbers—who, despite serious lacunae 
in their English preparation nevertheless 
prove satisfactory (or better) college 
English students. Furthermore, not only 
is there wide disparity from state to 


state in high school preparation for col- 
lege, but many (maybe a majority) of 
the states lack a statewide curriculum in 
the language arts. It was revealed in a 
Kansas study that no single book is 
read in all the state high schools. Even 
where system-wide curriculums have 
been set up, as in Cleveland, it has been 
found necessary to set back the curri- 
culum, at first a semester; at present, a 


full year. 


(2) College efforts to cope with var- 
ied English preparations 

State universities cannot exclude ap- 
plicants with high school graduation, nor 
can such applicants be forced to take 
non-credit courses. It is true that “hur- 
dles” of achievement may be raised af- 
ter students have been admitted, for ex- 
ample, at the end of the freshman or 
sophomore years. Remedial courses have 
been common, to accommodate sub- 
standard first-year English students, but 
these, discussion brought out, are being 
increasingly abandoned, partly because 
the students in these courses constitute 
a large percentage of college drop-outs; 
partly because the courses are undesir- 
able pedagogically (an existing sub- 
freshman English course largely defines 
the regular English course); partly be- 
cause experience has revealed that stu- 
dents do not want exemptions. Section- 
ing geared to some kind of placement 
testing has had a measure of success in 
practice. In Southern Illinois University, 
for example, three sections are set up: 
students up to the 25th percentile in a 
C section meeting five times a week; 
the next group a B section meeting four 
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times a week and following the same 
syllabus as the C group; a third, A, 
group which meets three times a week 
and follows a more advanced syllabus. 
In this plan teacher conferences are 
scheduled bi-weekly and promotions to 
a higher section occur whenever achieve- 
ment warrants. 


The suggestion that colleges formulate 
minimum essentials for mastery by high 
school students applying for college ad- 
mission was disapproved by the major- 
ity of the workshop participants. Mini- 
mum essentials, it was felt strongly, tend 
to become maximum achievement goals. 
A counter-suggestion was that colleges 
insist on four years of high school Eng- 
lish. Instances were reported, and their 
merits commended, of common curricu- 
lums having been worked out, on local 
or regional bases, between high schools 
and colleges, especially in Kentucky, 
Ohio, West Virginia, and New Jersey. 


For the gifted high school graduate 
the Advanced Placement Program of the 
College Entrance Examination Board is 
a significant contribution to improved 
articulation of able high school students 
with their college placement and Eng- 
lish course of study. In this plan, inter- 
ested and qualifying students may pur- 
sue advanced college-level courses in 
their own high schools and then take 
special examinations, prepared by a 
committee of high school and college 
teachers and administered by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service of Princeton, 
N. J. and Los Angeles, Cal. A growing 
number of colleges have arranged to 
give either college credit or advanced 
placement or both, to students who per- 
form satisfactorily on the special exam- 
inations. Statistics for 1956 indicate that 
110 schools had 1224 students who took 
2187 examinations and were admitted to 
133 cooperating colleges. The last fig- 
ure represents an increase of 140% over 
the number of colleges in the plan in 
1954. The merits of this program were 
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recognized at the same time that it was 
also observed that it leads right back 
into the problems of course exemptions. 


Other college activities, actual and 
proposed, to improve articulation includ- 
ed workshop techniques; the use of 
high school teachers as consultants and 
sharers in curriculum designing; wider 
activity on the part of state affiliates of 
the NCTE, to affect English achieve- 
ment standards and of teacher-status and 
teaching loads in English classes. The 
last item leads directly into the next 
area of general discussion. 


(3) Workloads of English teachers 
Lively discussion ensued upon men- 
tion of the devoted teacher who sacrifi- 
ces her (it’s always “her!”) lunch hour, 
to help a student in need. Such acts of 
“devotion to duty” were revealed to be, 
in fact, a disservice to the individual 
teacher and to the entire profession. 
They compound an evil: they merely 
perpetuate the conditions which, for 
whatever variety of causes, render the 
normal teaching day inadequate for ef- 
fective instruction. Carl J. Freudenrich 
of the New York State Department of 
Education cited instances—which he 
strongly deprecated—of high school 
teachers, eager for self-improvement and 
willing to cooperate in programs of in- 
service training, who had to do so at 
their own expense and on their own time. 
In this connection Donald Tuttle, re- 
source person for the workshop, called 
the group’s attention to the Dusel study, 
sponsored by the California Council of 
Teachers of English and reprinted in the 
ICTE Yearbook. Fall 1956, entitled 
“Determining an Efficient Teaching 
Load in English.” A copy of this, Dr. 
Tuttle said, was sent to every superin- 
tendent and high school principal in 
Kentucky, and suggested that such ac- 
tion might very fruitfully be imitated by 
other states or school districts. He made 
also a vigorous plea that the recommen- 
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dations of the report be given the offi- 
cial endorsement of the NCTE. 


(4) Professional preparation of Eng- 
lish teachers 

How English is taught and what Eng- 
lish is mastered in the nation’s high 
schools is, first and last, a function of 
the English teacher. Discussion brought 
out that the very designation “English 
teacher” is anomalous, the practice being 
nationwide of filling up the teaching 
schedule of a variety of special-subject 
teachers (mathematics, agriculture, phy- 
sical education, natural science, secre- 
tarial studies) with a section of Eng- 
lish. Professional standards are in many 
cases so lax that teachers can adminis- 
ter a core curriculum with single-subject 
preparation. Another explanation for the 
limited efficiency of English instruction 
by “English” teachers lies probably in 
the fact that many persons are teaching 
English who, in college, were either en- 
tirely exempted from Freshman English 
or given English credit for subfreshman 
English courses. Whatever the putative 
familiarity with literature, English or 
other, which such students acquired in 
their other college courses, their teach- 
ing efficiency is obviously impaired 
through their having missed the very col- 
lege course the content and methods of 
which most closely parallels high school 
English. 

Cooperative work-study plans, like 
those successfully in operation at Fenn 
College, Antioch College, and elsewhere, 
serve in a realistic way to improve the 
professional preparation of the future 
English teacher. New York State is 
working toward the adoption of stand- 
ards ensuring first-rate English instruc- 
tion in the high school, through seeking 
to require that in each school of 500 or 
so students the English faculty include 
as a minimum: a person with an Eng- 
lish major and a speech minor; a person 
with a specialization in linguistics; a 
specialist in reading and literature; and 


a person with special preparation in 
techniques of mass media communica- 
tion and propaganda analysis. 


The workshop made the following rec- 
ommendations: 


(1) That the NCTE take the initia- 
tive in educating administrators gener- 
ally, and State Department heads in par- 
ticular, as to the unique role and respon- 
sibilities of English instructors at all 
levels, and as to the nature of the lan- 
guage arts program. 


(2) That the organization press for 
the creation, at the state level, of a Lan- 
guage Arts Directorship and its filling 
with able and specially prepared incum- 
bents. (Such a person is functioning 
presently in Connecticut and several per- 
sons, in somewhat the same way, in 
New York.) 
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8. Composition/Communication 


To introduce the participants to the 
general area of Composition/Communi- 
cation courses, Chairman Grace Nutley 
briefly reviewed the 1956 workshop. 
Reference was made once again to Dr. 
Robert Pooley’s description of three or- 
ganizational patterns of communica- 
tion courses now in operation.! As the 
participants introduced themselves, it 
was evident not only that they were 
agreed on the objectives for these cours- 
es but also that they were all teachers 
of some type of communication course. 
The officers had prepared an agenda 
designed to avoid repetition of discus- 
sions in previous years by digging more 
deeply into the nature of a communica- 
tion course, using as illustrative material 
the various courses taught by members 
of the current workshop. The agenda 
consisted of the following major points 
presented in question form: 

(1) Should Communication and Com- 
position be combined in one 
course? 

The discussion soon disclosed that all 
teachers of English were concerned with 
the four basic skills and that enthusias- 
tic support for these skills was needed 
by both students and teachers alike. 
Whether these four skills could be bal- 
anced to achieve proper integration, 
however, was doubted. Many partici- 


1College Composition and Communication, 
October, 1956, p. 140. 
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in General Education Programs 


pants expressed anxiety and frustration 
over the poorly prepared entering fresh- 
men. Several members of the workshop 
asked about proper methods of handling 
large classes, and the consensus was that 
a freshman class larger than eighteen 
became ineffective. The problem of com- 
bining oral and written English stimu- 
lated further lively discussion which re- 
vealed that those institutions which have 
a strong speech department place the 
emphasis on written work in the fresh- 
man Communications Course. Several 
participants introduced their experiences 
in using oral planning as preparation for 
writing. Some felt that writing was 
strengthened by speech experience. The 
majority agreed that, in light of the dis- 
cussion, an integrated course in Fresh- 
man English should be encouraged. On 
the other hand, several participants stat- 
ed that integration did not help profi- 
ciency in mechanics. The majority be- 
lieved, however, that the course which 
lacked experience in speaking suffered. 
They also agreed that speaking should be 
informal, and that class discussion of 
ideas was important as preparation for 
writing and as a means of establishing 
responsibility of the speaker for keeping 
his audience interested, just as it was 
the responsibility of the writer to keep 
his readers interested. As these experi- 
nces were exchanged, it became evident 
that new approaches in techniques and 
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materials in this area showed courage 
and venturesomeness among the teach- 
ers, for they appeared to be pioneering 
in uncharted territory. When the value 
of remedial English was questioned, sev- 
eral participants stated that their schools 
were abandoning all remedial work in 
writing, others explained why their 
schools were considering charging the 
student extra fees for remedial work, 
and all members of the workshop agreed 
that the burden in any remedial work 
should be placed on the student and not 
on the teacher. 


(2) Is there a distinction between this 
course in General Education and 
this course in other areas? 


The discussion veered from this ques- 
tion to a consideration of the Commu- 
nication course in general. There was 
complete agreement that communica- 
tion was both verbal and non-verbal. 
Many participants emphasized the fact 
that mass media and the twentieth-cen- 
tury world could not be ignored. As var- 
ious directives for this course were pre- 
sented, however, the feeling grew that 
perhaps too much was being attempted. 
Suggestions were made to continue the 
Communication course for two years 
and perhaps even for all four years if 
good results were to be achieved. Al- 
though there was some objection to em- 
phasizing reading and writing and per- 
haps thus neglecting the other skills of 
listening, observing, and demonstrating, 
most participants felt that to attempt 
such a wide coverage in one year would 
be to crowd the course and make it gen- 
erally ineffective. When the basic com- 
plaint, “Why can’t students read or 
write?” was revived, many of the partici- 
pants expressed concern over the ef- 
fect of television and mass media. The 
discussion emphasized the need to set 
criteria for understanding arts forms and 
the need to establish aesthetic standards 
for mass media. 

(3) Of what value is the long but oc- 
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casional theme as opposed to the 
frequent short theme? 


Most of the participants agreed that 
each type of theme had specific values, 
Short themes allowed frequent writing, 
taught organization of ideas in a brief 
time, and were useful when combined in 
a series to develop the long theme. On 
the other hand, the long theme develop- 
ed organization and was valuable in oth- 
er courses. Both kinds should stem from 
the student’s interests. There was divid- 
ed opinion on the most effective type of 
writing to develop the student's ideas, 
his sense of logic, and his sense of dis- 
cipline. Most of the participants believ- 
ed that expository writing was basic, for 
it gave direction and supplied the dis- 
cipline necessary for clear and effective 
writing. Since communication of ideas 
was the prime purpose of the course, the 
participants agreed that the student 
should learn to establish his audience as 
well as master the principles of commu- 
nication. 


(4) How can. we get cooperation from 
our colleagues? 


All of the participants agreed upon 
the necessity of getting assistance from 
colleagues in maintaining standards, but 
many expressed the opinion that Eng- 
lish and Communication teachers should 
first make certain that they maintained 
standards in classes themselves. This 
led to a discussion of the variability in 
grading and the suggestion that only 
Pass or Fail be used for the first six 
weeks. Using the Pass-Fail system for a 
whole year, one participant explained, 
proved ineffective, for it negated a stu- 
dent’s incentive to do better than mere 
passing work. At the same time, many 
participants stated that averaging 
grades was not always valid, for the 
teachers needed to reward improvement. 
Furthermore, in order to maintain proper 
standards, composition should not be 
separated from literature or any other 
subject area. Composition should. be 
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taught, recognized, and required always. 
In addition, the members of the work: 
shop felt that in a highly industrialized 
urban society, a fairly complicated de- 
gree of literacy was needed. The final 
suggestion was made that, perhaps, our 
particular problem in obtaining support 
from colleagues might be that our stand- 
ards were invisible to others and per- 
haps even invisible to us. Was this not 
our challenge? 
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9. The Study of News and Information in the Mass Media 


This workshop opened traditionally by 
defining terms. Following the sugges- 
tion of the 1956 workshop, an attempt 
was made to limit the topic, but it was 
soon apparent that inclusion of the word 
“information” broadened the field to such 
an extent that, once again, we found our- 
selves ranging widely rather than deep- 
ly. Attempts to limit the media consid- 
ered to newspapers, radio, television, and 
mass circulation magazines were fairly 
successful, although other media came 
into consideration whenever they seem- 
ed appropriate. 

No special reports from individuals 
were presented, but we first received 
what was being done at various insti- 
tutions. Here the University of Minne- 
sota again loomed large, devoting as it 


does one entire quarter to the study of 
mass media. Several members of the 
workshop stated that the mass media 
had to be more or less “bootlegged” into 
their courses. 

The justification of including such 
study in a communication course was 
treated cursorily, its answer obvious. 
The wide influence of mass media, their 
often misleading information, and their 
status as almost the sole source of in- 
formation for our graduates were all 
mentioned in justification. The apparent 
shortening of the attention span, pos- 
sibly a result of the brief packages into 
which radio and TV shows are offered, 
was mentioned as one example of their 
deleterious effect. 
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We felt that the limitations under 
which the mass media are forced to op- 
erate in disseminating news should be 
made clear to our students. One of the 
most important of these is “commercial- 
ism” in its broadest sense. News is sold 
by the mass media, either directly or to 
sell advertising, and thus must be made 
palatable. Further, slanting in all its 
ramifications comes in here. Also, news 
will occasionally be “manufactured”— 
the all-media hullabaloo over the Mona- 
co wedding is a case in point. 

In this connection, the workshop mem- 
bers agreed that it was desirable for 
teachers to preserve objectivity in deal- 
ing with some popular but, from our 
point of view, often undesirably slanted 
publications. Let the students make their 
own judgments on the basis of evidence 
brought out in class, not parrot the 
teacher's prejudices. 

Since most of the participants did not 
have a communication program which 
permitted broad departures into the area 
of mass media, several suggestions were 
made for integrating mass media stud- 
ies into the standard composition course. 
It was suggested that such studies be 
placed as late as possible to provide 
greater maturity in the students—in the 
second semester or, better yet, as a part 
of an advanced course in expository o1 
argumentative writing. Several persons 
proposed using the mass media as source 
material in writing assignments, for ex: 
ample, a series of themes in the format 
of news stories, giving the opportunity 
to write, and also to experience the prob- 
lems behind news reporting. Further, 
term papers may make varied use of 
mass media sources—not merely report- 
ing, but employing critical comparison. 
And individual paragraphs may be writ- 
ten to illustrate the kinds of language 
used when information is presented by 
the print media.” 


Certain methods were considered as 
applying more or less generally to all the 
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media which disseminate news and in. 
formation. It is well-nigh impossible to 
understand the mass media without un- 
derstanding their social milieu—the fun- 
damental American assumptions on 
which they depend. Attention should be 
given to the bases of selection of news, 
and the common denominator to which 
appeals are, or seem to be, made. Since 
news must be simplified to some degree, 
what formulas appear to be used for this 
simplification? Fictional formulas—“They 
lived happily ever after’—are often ap- 
plied to information and even news. Cer- 
tain elements of American life are em- 
phasized, others suppressed. 

Much is said in this connection about 
the “taste” of the average consumer. 
Here students might consider the reac- 
tion to various programs in their own 
homes. The tendency, of course, is to 
think of this taste as very low, but evi- 
dence to the contrary is not lacking. On 
this matter, as on the influence of pres- 
sure groups, the workshop felt that a 
covert approach on the part of the in- 
structor is preferable to overt expression 
of his opinions. 

The workshop discussed at some 
length but with no conclusion, the 
amount of time devoted to each me- 
dium. One member felt that, in his ex- 
perience, four class hours sufficed for 
the newspaper. Others raised the ques- 
tion of the relative desirability of allo- 
cating time to each major medium, or 
consideration of news and information 
generally, with references to various 
media as appropriate. 

Finally, we may list specific sugges- 
tions which emerged from our discus- 
sion: 

(1) Make comparative studies—oral 
or written—of (a) news items in differ- 
ent papers, (b) contrasting radio or TV 
commentators, or (c) stories or articles 
in different magazines. 


(2) Study the care and complete- 
ness with which news items are follow- 
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ed up so that “ephemeral news” becomes 
permanently valuable information. 

(3) Study individual news items to 
train students to detect suppression and 
slant, even without the advantage of 
comparative reports. 


(4) Consider the importance of 
placement of news, both in space (news- 
papers and magazines) and in time (ra- 
dio and TV). 

(5) Examine placement to deter- 
mine whether “sensational” material is 
given undue prominence. 


(6) Arrange for students to obtain 
some training in elementary logic. This 
may be done by cooperation with other 
departments—a matter which, although 
not strictly germane to our topic, receiv- 
ed rather lengthy discussion. 


(7) Tape record commentators and 
play them successively to the class. 


(8) Eliminate the often fascinating 
but, equally often, irrelevant study of 
technical aspects of the various media; 
stick strictly to matters which aid in- 
telligent reading and listening. 


(9) Boil advertisements down to 
their essence by means of “nonsense 
equations’; for example, in the “Man of 
Distinction” ad, the nonsense equation is 
“Booze equals distinction.” 


(10) Call attention to the use and 
significance of symbols in advertising, 
such as the white-jacketed “doctor” es- 
sential to TV commercials. 


(11) Study the press handling of 
news events one has personally observ- 


ed. 
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(12) Have students record and re- 
port on their response to the rapid shift- 
ing of material on television programs. 


(13) Analyze the influence which a 
“sob story” or “soap opera” has on sales 
resistance. 

(14) Study very specifically the ef- 
fect of certain charged words—as “hei- 
nous” or “fiendish” crime; consider the 
change obtained by the use of synonyms. 


(15) Compare the emphasis of head- 
lines with the content of stories, partly 
to induce a healthy suspicion of head- 
lines. 


(16) Discuss fictional projections of 
the “mass media society” which appear 
quite regularly in science-fiction maga- 
zines and paperbacks. 


Chairman: Donald R. Harkness, University of 
Florida, Gainesville 

Co-Chairman: Marvin Maloney, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 

Secretary: Paul F. Bente, Concordia College, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Co-Secretary: Libuse L. Reed, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware 

Resource: Robert C. O’Hara, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Herbert L. Carson, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

John F. Choitz, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Illinois 

Ronald Cutler, University of Florida, Gaines- 
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Jack C. Ellis, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 

Benjamin F. Gronewold, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, New York 

— Gullickson, Luther College, Decorah, 
owa 

Alex E. Jones, MacMurray College, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois 

Sister Mary Austina LaForest, R. S. M., Mercy 
College, Detroit, Michigan 

George C. McElroy, Indiana University, Gary 
Center 

Tess Morgan, Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa 

Norman B. Moyer, State College, West Liberty, 
West Virginia 

Cornelius Page, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 


10. Writing Assignments in Literature Courses 


Development of the mind of the stu- 
dent rather than the accumulation of a 
body of information is the goal of in- 
struction in the literature course. By 
writing, the student gains the opportuni- 


ty to think out what he has learned; he 
can, and perhaps must, wring his mind 
dry. To write he must understand the 
implications and get to the profound- 
ness of the material he has read. 
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Peeling the onion analogy may help 
the student to probe the meaning of a 
literary selection. For example, the lev- 
els of a poem are sound-look, literal 
meaning, imagery, feelings and _atti- 
tudes, and universal vision. The pursuit 
of each of these leads the student one 
layer deeper into the selection. Some 
students who seem to have .a mechanical 
view of the universe find it difficult but 
revealing to go beyond the first or sec- 
ond level. The need to write will impel 
the student toward a deeper layer of 
thought and meaning. 

The combination of gaining and giv- 
ing that results from reading and writ- 
ing brings about personal growth. Some 
colleges hold that the student looks at 
himself by writing about himself in the 
freshman year and looks at others by the 
study of literature in the sophomore 
year. Some instructors note the lack of 
emotional maturity in their students. If 
life’s issues are not vital, they are not 
interesting and are not worth the effort. 
But perhaps an effort to penetrate a lit- 
erary selection and express the result of 
that penetration will move the student 
toward maturity. 


Some instructors find that sophomores 
are non-readers. A simple assignment in 
writing should aid them in reading and 
in developing something to say. Some in- 
structors suggest subjective writing by 
the students. This kind of writing re- 
lieves the student of the temptation to 
plagiarism, and the instructor must coun- 
teract the temptation to excessive roman- 
ticism. Some early papers could be sy- 
nopses or summaries to aid the student 
in getting the content of the reading and 
the experience of writing. These papers 
could be followed by comparisons of 
character, plot development, theme, type 
of writing, etc. Such writing would tend 
to relieve the student of the experience 
of freezing upon taking pencil in hand. 


Students who are better prepared can 
draw upon their past experience and 
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previous reading to develop critical and 
evaluative papers on specific selections, 
Meticulous analysis and _ evaluation 
would lead the student to deeper under- 
standing. Some instructors would call 
upon Bacon in his statement: “Reading 
maketh a full man; conference a ready 
man; and writing an exact man.” 

Oral expression should not be over- 
looked. One instructor told of a plan in 
which each student prepared notes for 
a talk. Some students delivered the talk 
to the class; others gave their notes to 
the instructor as evidence of their work. 
One instructor suggested the reading of 
a complete work, a half-hour confer- 
ence, and a paper resulting from the 
reading, thinking, and talking. 

In all this, care must be applied in de- 
veloping the assignment. The assign- 
ment must be definite and well-focused 
so that the student may write definitely. 
One suggested the presentation of a 
basic plan for organization. Class dis- 
cussion could develop such a plan. In 
this way the class discussion could be- 
come a part of the reaction to the read- 
ing and a preparation for the writing. 


Some suggested the use of a ten-min- 
ute class paper to maintain alertness. In 
this case, as in all others, the student 
reads and thinks before he writes. One 
instructor suggested the student main- 
tenance of a file with one card on each 
item read, particularly poetry. The im- 
mediate need to write briefly and point- 
edly aids the student in maintaining his 
writing. 

The group differed in attitude toward 
work on the mechanics of writing. Some 
explained detailed systems of deductions 
for misspelled words and punctuation 
errors. On the other hand, some pointed 
out that society has adopted language 
symbols and forms to express ideas. If 
the student does not use these accept- 
ably, he is not expressing the idea in- 
tended, but something else. When peo- 
ple have clear ideas they express them 
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clearly; and when they are required to 
make clear expression, they will strive 
to clarify their thinking. Rather than 
putting the stress on grammar, the writ- 
ing program will create an atmosphere 
where effectiveness of expression will be 
the normal expectation. 


Research papers are useful but should 
not be allowed to place excessive stress 
on mechanics. There is also a danger 
of involvement in secondary sources 
when the attention should be on the lit- 
erary selection. Complete avoidance of 
secondary sources introduces the oppo- 
site danger of leaving the instructor as 
the only secondary source the student 
ever encounters. Research writing should 
contribute to the comprehension of the 
central reading material. The student 
should read for intelligent understand- 
ing without reference to secondary com- 
mentary. Some instructors suggested that 
research writing be done in several suc- 
cessive class periods, or that several re- 
lated short papers be used rather than a 
long one. 


One instructor suggested the reading 
of the author’s sources in connection 
with his product for the purpose of 
studying the author’s method and re- 
sult. This can be applied particularly 
with Shakespeare. 


Reading and writing can be a most ef- 
fective combination in vocabulary de- 
velopment. They give vocabulary ex- 
perience in use rather than in isolation. 


Some colleges have a publication for 
significant student papers as an encour- 
agement to writing and an evidence of its 
result. 


Mrs. William VanGelder, resource, 
suggested Exercises in Literary Under- 
standing by John F. Butler, with an in- 
troduction by Randall Stewart, (Scott, 
Foresman) as an example of writing ex- 
periences developed from reading. 


The group experienced repeated dif- 
ficulty in restricting the subject to writ- 
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ing in the literature course rather than 
turning to literature in the writing 
course. 


Chairman: Bryson L. Jaynes, State College of 
Washington, Pullman 
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Josephine Richerle, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston 

Frederick J. Rogers, Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo 

Ervin P. Rudolph, Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Illinois 

Richard C. Snyder, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 


11. 


The discussions during the four ses- 
sions of the workshop on the improve- 
ment of reading efficiency centered upon 
the following major ideas: (1) the need 
for widespread reading programs at the 
college freshman level; (2) the recog- 
nition that all college students can bene- 
fit from reading instruction; (3) the re- 
lationship of the English teacher to read- 
ing; (4) reading as part of the Fresh- 
man English program; (5) materials 
and methods for teaching reading skills 
in an English course; (6) training need- 
ed by English teachers to teach reading. 


The need for a widespread reading 
program at the college level was pointed 
out by Russell Cosper who had just 
made a survey of the high schools of 
the North Central Association. Although 
some high schools have extensive read- 
ing programs, Mr. Cosper found that 
the number was few, with only 10% of 
the high schools of the NCA reporting 
any kind of reading program at all. 


Moreover, many of the 10% direct- 
ed the reading program toward the 
poorer, or remedial, readers and not 
toward those preparing for college. As 
a result of the hiatus in the training of 
reading skills between elementary school 
and college, many students do not have 
sufficient skill in speed, silent reading, 
and rapid comprehension to undertake 
college work successfully. Others, who 
are already good readers, can also pro- 
fit from reading instruction to become 
better readers proportionately. 

It is recognized then that all college 
students can benefit from reading in- 
struction in college although they need 
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not be given the same instruction. The 
average reader benefits from group in- 
struction in the use of various reading 
skills; the problem reader may need di- 
rection by a psychologist or reading spe- 
cialist. 

Recognizing the fact that the English 
teacher has always taught certain types 
of reading in the English course, it is 
also recognized that he is in an area of 
teaching which will permit an extension 
of service to the student in the form of 
instruction in basic skills. This may be 
accomplished in various ways. 

A comprehensive approach to the 
problem of college reading is being made 
at Purdue University where all fresh- 
men are required to take a two-hour 
reading course in addition to the three- 
hour composition course. At State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and at Northwestern, 
students who are especially weak in 
reading are advised to use reading cii- 
nics. Kendall College offers an elective 
developmental reading course for cre- 
dit. 

A teacher can make training in read- 
ing a part of the English course by us- 
ing one period a week for it. 

Workshop participants discussed 
methods and materials for teaching read- 
ing as a part of Freshman English. Sug- 
gestions were made to increase eye span, 
to improve confidence in reading, to en- 
courage reading for pleasure, to use tim- 
ed readings, and to use films and accel- 
erators. The various methods for word 
recognition and vocabulary building 
were also outlined. 

The relative value of machines and 
textual materials was discussed. Ma- 
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chines motivate as well as train. Ma- 
chines are objective, a quality which 
frequently appeals to students who fear 
or dislike English courses. 

Textual materials mentioned in the 
discussion included various well-known 
texts and workbooks, most of which 
were included on the bibliography 
which was distributed to workshop par- 
ticipants. Among the machines men- 
tioned were the Reading Rate Controller 
and the Timex, valuable for group in- 
struction and practice. Such inexpensive 
mechanical aids as the AVR Rateometer 
and the AVR Eye Span Trainer were also 
recommended. 


It was generally agreed that the regu- 
lar college anthology was not suitable 
for beginning training of students since 
many of them read at much lower lev- 
els. Texts should begin at several levels 
below college level and should bring the 
student up to college-level reading ma- 
terial. 

The college English teachers agreed 
that the graduate programs do not pre- 
pare the college English teacher for 
teaching either reading or grammar. 
How to acquire the necessary skill in 
order to help the student was recognized 
as a major problem. One of the sugges- 
tions was a return to college to pick up 
a course in reading training offered 
through summer workshops and other 
college courses. The possibility of self- 
study through use of readings such as 
those noted in the workshop bibliog- 
raphy was discussed. Widespread de- 
partmental programs such as Purdue's 
have been implemented by in-service 
training of teachers. 


Many minor problems were discuss- 
ed in the workshop. These included cor- 
relating spelling and reading improve- 
ment, correlating reading improvement 
and writing, deciding what kind of 
teacher should deal with specific read- 
ing problems, learning about how read- 
ing is taught in the grades, and the 
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teaching of reading to the foreign-born. 


The two most important issues raised 
in the workshop for further considera- 
tion are (1) how to prepare college 
English teachers for the teaching of 
grammar and reading skills before they 
get their degrees and (2) the best meth- 
ods for incorporating reading skills train- 
ing in the existing Freshman English 
course. 
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12a. Relation of Other Disciplines to Communication' 


A description of the Colgate plan, a 
cooperative interdepartmental plan for 
the improvement of communication 
skills, was presented by Herbert Hack- 
ett. The Colgate plan requires a com- 
munication course in the sophomore 
year. The cooperative aspects cover 
most of the four years and are entered 
into voluntarily by other departments. 
Students with specific writing problems 
are sent to English instructors who give 
individual help in the basic problems 
of writing. The Colgate plan has suc- 
ceeded, Mr. Hackett pointed out, be- 
cause the need for such service has been 
felt by instructors in other departments; 
it has not been forced upon them by the 
communication people. 

In the discussion that followed, var- 
ious members of the group cited other 
devices for cooperation among depart- 
ments: (1) subjects for oral or written 
presentations in communication classes 
taken from work studied in other cours- 
es; (2) preparation of a style book for 
school-wide use by the communication 
staff at the request of other departments; 
(3) laboratory service in communica- 
tion skills to which students may be re- 
ferred whose work in other courses 
shows their need for help; (4) withhold- 
ing of credit in the major field until a 
standard of performance in writing for 
that field is satisfied; (5) referral of 
students to a required remedial course 
after the completion of Freshman Eng- 
lish. 

The key idea in all the discussion 
seemed to be that no matter what meth- 


1Workshops 1-11 held four sessions; 12a- 
18b held two sessions each. 


ods for cooperation are set up, they work 
best when the plan is initiated by de. 
partments other than communication, 
Both students and faculty realize the 
need for communication skills and the 
value of getting help from the combined 
efforts of faculty members in communi- 
cation and in other departments. 


Some suggestions advocated by the 
group were: 


(1) adoption by colleges of style books 
worked out jointly by the communica- 
tion staff and other departments; (2) 
some means of informing the communi- 
cation staff—by newsletter, bulletin 
boards, etc.—of activities in other de- 
partments that may provide assignments 
tying in with work in communication 
classes; (3) some means of getting alum- 
ni in each college to inform undergrad- 
uates on the communication needs they 
will encounter on the job, so that there 
will be stronger motivation for work in 
communication. 
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12b. Integrating Communication Skills—Classroom Procedures 


The session began with several mem- 
bers describing techniques of integrat- 
ing the work in communication courses 


in their schools. Among the integration 
devices described were: (1) a research 
theme on the student’s vocational plans; 
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(2) the writing of plays, stories, and ly- 
rics modeled on the work of expert writ- 
ers; (3) the use of an integrated text 
to acquaint the student with interrelat- 
ed aspects of communication; (4) prin- 
ciples of communication such as the na- 
ture of communication, the purpose of 
communication, reporting, persuading, 
etc., with activities in interrelated units. 
The group felt that techniques for inte- 
grating a communication course are 
largely dependent upon personnel and 
local situation. 

It became apparent from the discuss- 
ion that the real key to integration is 
the teacher, not what is taught. Instruc- 
tors with specialized training in one of 
the four skills or in some area of course 
content tend to stress their specialty to 
the neglect of other skills. Some atten- 
tion was therefore given to ways in 
which specialists may be brought to see 
the need of teaching communication in 
all its aspects. Some methods suggested 
were: (1) regular staff meetings in 
which all teachers bring up problems 
which arise in their courses; (2) final 
examinations in speech and writing 
graded by communication instructors 
other than those who give the course; 
(3) giving students an opportunity to 
advise one another on improvement of 
speech and writing assignments. It was 
noted also that when communication 
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teachers have a chance to teach a spe- 
cialized course in their field of interest, 
they may be less likely to force that spe- 
cial interest into their communication 
teaching. 


The question of the value of the inte- 
grated course in comparison with cours- 
es in the separate skills was also dis- 
cussed. A program for testing three of 
these different types of courses was de- 
scribed as actually in progress. The 
group expressed the hope that more of 
these testing programs would be initiat- 
ed throughout the country so that it will 
be possible to accumulate valid data for 
comparing integrated and_ specialized 
courses. 


Part of this second session was devot- 
ed to the discussion of a selected bib- 
liography of recent textbooks in com- 
munication. A few copies of this bib- 
liography are still available from the 
chairman. 


(The officers of — 12a served in 12b 
also) 

Sarah Bissell, University of Toledo, Ohio 

Howard H. Dean, Montana State College, Boze- 
man 

Harriet Demaray, 
Kankakee, Illinois 

James R. Hodges, 
Gainesville 

Winona Kell, Olivet Nazarene College, Kanka- 
kee, Illinois 

Philip Nordhus, State University of Iowa, Iowa 


City 
W. I. Throssell, Chipola Junior College, Mari- 
anna, Florida 


Olivet Nazarene College, 


University of Florida, 


13a. Composition for the Inadequately Prepared Student 


Consultation by mail of the chairman 
with the other workshop officers indicat- 
ed agreement that previous workshops 
had done a great deal of work on iden- 
tification and screening, credit and non- 
credit courses, content of courses, mo- 
tivation and survival of students, teach- 
ing techniques and texts. In the light of 
this agreement and the many suggestions 
concerning topics, the chairman drew up 
agenda which were accepted unanimous- 


ly, 


The following mimeographed mater- 
ials were distributed after a brief com- 
ment, and were then used as guides for 
discussion: (1) agenda prepared by 
Catherine Ernst; (2) an annotated bib- 
liography on “Composition for the In- 
adequately Prepared Student” and case 
studies of students at the University of 
Florida who had failed the regular 
Freshman English course and had been 
put into remedial courses, prepared by 
J. E. Congleton; (3) a report on the 
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English Workshop Program at Brook- 
lyn College, prepared by Catherine 
Ernst. Copies of these materials may be 
procured from the persons named above. 
Other reports made by workshop offi- 
cers were the following: 


1. Ernest Clifton reviewed the history 
of the remedial course over a ten- 
year period at North Texas State 
College,—about eleven percent sur- 
vived. All remedial work was aban- 
doned in the Spring term, 1957. 

. Albert Hartung described the sub- 
freshman program at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, — “accomplishes something 
but very little.” 

. Father Ward reported on remedial 
work at DePaul University,—about 
ten percent survive. 

. Miss Ernst read a report by Glenn 
Leggett (absent) on the University 
of Washington’s remedial English 
Program offered through division of 
extension on non-credit, fee basis. 

. Mr. Clifton summarized a proposal 
of Howard C. Key of North Texas 
State,—a three-year course meeting 
only one hour per week. 


For convenience in discussion, pro- 
grams that were in any way compulsory, 
sub-college, or “sink-or-swim” were 
characterized as negative approaches. 
Voluntary, college programs were desig- 
nated as positive or area approaches. In 
accordance with Agendum 2, the English 
Workshop Program at Brooklyn College 
was the basis of discussion concerning 
positive approaches. Discussion was di- 
rected to the three subdivisions of agen- 
dum 2: (a) written English as a college 
curricular area involving all the students 
and the entire faculty; (b) the standard 
of college writing existing within a com- 
plexity of emphases in the many subject 
matter courses; (c) theories of educa- 
tional psychology relating to motivation 
and integration in the learning and 
teaching experiences in the area of writ- 
ten English, with special attention to the 
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psychological attitude of college students 
toward freedom. 


Some of the questions that arose and 
recommendations that were made were 
as follows: 


Questions (1) Who is the inadequate- 
ly prepared student? (2) How can the 
positive or area approach be used in in- 
stitutions such as state universities, where 
there are no selective admissions? (3) 
Should credit be given for sub-college 
work? (4) How is administrative and 
general faculty cooperation secured,— 
particularly in the small college? 


Recommendations (1) That the term 
“inadequately prepared student” in- 
cludes not only the inferior and the ay- 
erage but also the superior student, very 
frequently. (2) (a) That where the posi- 
tive or area approach can be used, i.e,, 
where there are adequate entrance re- 
quirements, this approach is education- 
ally beneficial to students and profess- 
ionally rewarding to faculty; (b) That 
where a combination of negative and 
positive approaches is dictated, the area 
approach should be used for the super- 
ior students. (3) That full credit should 
not be given for sub-college work. 
(About two-thirds of the participants op- 
posed any credit for remedial work; a 
few favored partial credit; consensus 
was unanimously against full credit.) 
The “credit or non-credit” debate had 
reference to the variations of the nega- 
tive approach. In the positive or area ap- 
proach where the teaching is done by 
experienced English instructors released 
from regular classroom teaching, the area 
of learning and teaching is college-level 
writing for college credit courses in all 
departments. (4) That in both the small 
and the large institution, English teach- 
ers, using their tact and imagination, 
should take the initiative in a campaign 
to evoke the interest and concern of the 
administration and the general faculty 
in this area of a fundamental skill that 
is related to all learning. 
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The workshop closed on a reminder 
from the chairman that those concerned 
with composition for the inadequately 
repared student are in good company. 
Charlemagne had the problem in mind 
when he wrote to the Abbot of Fulda 
about letters that he had recently re- 
ceived from monasteries: 

We have observed in very many of these 
writings just and good sentiments set 
forth in uncouth language. For that 
which pious devotion faithfully dictated 
inwardly, the untutored tongue could 
not express outwardly without faulti- 
ness, owing to neglect of learning. 


Chairman: Catherine T. Ernst, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, New York 

Co-Chairman: J. E. Congleton, University of 
Florida, Gainesville 

Secretary: Ernest S. Clifton, North Texas 
State College, Denton 

Co-Secretary: Albert E. Hartung, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Resource: Ferdinand J. Ward, C.M., DePaul 
University, Chicago 

I. Abrahamson, Wilson Junior College, Chicago 

E. Burns, Elgin Community College, Illinois 

M. Clark, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale 

A. Costerisan, Emmanuel Missionary College, 
Berrien Springs, Michigan 

M. B. Deaton, Wisconsin State College, Super- 
1or 

Sister Dolores, S.S.M., Teacher Training, St. 
Marys, Buffalo, New York 

E. S. Dute, North Central College, Naperville, 
Illinois 

H. C. Exum, Kentucky State College, Frank- 
fort 

M. B. Freeman, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee 

G. Gaarder, Morton Junior College, Cicero, 
Illinois 

J. Grippen, Mason City Junior College, Mason 
City, Iowa 
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R. Henline, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal 

W. M. Jones, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

J. L. Kendall, University of Oklahoma, Norman 

P. A. Kildahl, Hastings College, Hastings, Ne- 
braska 

K. L. Knickerbocker, 
Knoxville 

L. Latcham, Amundsen High School, Chicago 

B. Lindsey, Hinds Junior College, Raymond, 
Mississippi 

Sister Robert Louise, O.P., Siena Heights, Ad- 
rian, Michigan 

J. Lowdon, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 
Iowa 

Sister Francis Marie, 
Dallas, Texas 

E. M. Marken, Upper Iowa University, Fayette 

E. Moehl, Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa 

H. Moore, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 

M. E. Musgrave, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

L. M. Myers, Arizona State College, Tempe 

M. Ogden, Emmanuel Missionary College, Ber- 
rien Springs, Michigan 

O. E. Palmer, Michigan State University, E. 
Lansing 

Sister M. Paul, Rosary College, River Forest, 
Illinois 

K. Rogers, W. Michigan University, Kalamazoo 

J. C. Rowland, Gannon College, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Sister I. Sanders, Ottowa Township High 
School, Ottowa, Illinois 

L. Schilling, Morton Junior College, Cicero, 
Illinois 

C. E. Stanley, Lone Tree Public School, Lone 
Tree, Iowa 

R. Tobias, Sir George Williams College, Mon-: 
treal, Canada 

E. Vinson, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal 

C. B. Williams, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater 

McDonald Williams, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

H. Williston, Chicago Teachers College, Chica- 
go 

C. A. Wofford, Texas Southern University, 
Houston 

-- Wylder, State University of Iowa, Iowa 

ity 


University of Tenn., 


S.S.M., University of 


Morris Brown College, 


13b. Composition for the Gifted Student 


In workshops on this subject in 1953, 
‘34, ’55, and ’56 certain topics were dis- 
cussed, with continuing approximate 
agreement: (1) The gifted freshman 
can be identified. (2) He needs little re- 
view of mechanics. (8) He can be given 
special treatment, most easily in selected 
sections. (4) To select is not undemo- 
cratic. (5) The special sections should 
be limited to 20. (6) The work ought to 
be more challenging than for the aver- 


age freshman. (7) Conferences and re- 
writing are effective. 

Former reports being available in 
CCC, this workshop was devoted main- 
ly to the treatment of gifted students in 
segregated and in non-segregated sec- 
tions. Re-discussion of the seven listed 
matters, though minimized, was not ex- 
cluded. 

The discussion reflected concern lest 
some recent tendencies deprive the able 
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student of intellectual challenge. Spe- 
cialized testing and corrective teaching 
have encouraged the alleviation of 
faults rather than the development of 
excellences. The group distrusted “de- 
mocracy of the middle,” and felt that 
teachers owe it to society, as well as to 
the brilliant student, to encourage his 
fullest growth. Discussion did not center 
on whether this is fostered better in lev- 
eled or in random classes. 


The entering student is almost every- 
where tested, though with varying elab- 
orateness. Sectioning by ability, or not 
doing so, seems as nearly stable as any 
feature of the course, but without entire 
local consistency and without clear pre- 
ponderance of either practice. 


Where gifted students are sectioned 
separately, the privilege of working with 
them is often rotated. Students generally 
respond to recognition of their potenti- 
ality, and often do remarkably well, 
though the lazy bright student may re- 
sent special sectioning. If all sections use 
the same books, emphases and kinds of 
assignments are varied according to abil- 
ity. If texts are varied, the able classes 
may dispense with rhetorics or hand- 
books and may read substantial book- 
length works. Opinions differ whether 
English teachers should leave non-liter- 
ary exposition to other departments or 
should promote reading comprehension 
as a skill widely applicable. Broad read- 
ings have led some students to glimpse 
the possibility of a personal synthesis or 
integration of knowledge. 


Where high-scoring new freshmen are 
released from part or all of the usual 
composition requirement, there is uncer- 
tainty whether this is wise. The trend 
seems to be either to strengthen the gen- 
eral content of the freshman course or 
to substitute for a part of it a more ad- 
vanced course (logic, creative writing, 
literature, or literature-and-composition, 
perhaps with some liberty of choice). A 
different tendency is to define “commu- 
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nication” in such a way as practically to 
exclude literature in favor of speaking 
and listening techniques, mass media, 
current events, and state or local issues, 

Where students are not leveled, it is 
not agreed whether the few ablest stu. 
dents really energize the average groups, 
or if so, whether at the cost of slowing 
their pace, dulling their interest, and 
holding down their level of effort and 
achievement. To avoid this, extra read- 
ings, individual writing assignments, spe- 
cial conference attention, or stricter than 
average grading may be tried. The re- 
sults are sometimes good, but special 
procedures for a few members of a sec- 
tion seem harder to manage well than 
are modified emphases for segregated 
sections. 

Regardless of sectioning, contests and 
publication may encourage the best stu- 
dents. Revision may be more instructive 
if treated as recognition of work worth 
perfecting. More lasting motivation may 
be supplied if notable achievement in 
English is connected with all-college 
honors programs. 

The general disapproval of exemptions 
implies that this group thinks of fresh- 
man composition not as a service or re- 
medial program but as an ideas pro- 
gram. In fairness it ought to help the 
student to develop his full capacity. 
Whether sections are segregated or not, 
whether assignments are different or 
not, the work done by the ablest stu- 
dents should be not the separate priv- 
ilege of an elite but rather the most near- 
ly successful attainment of respectable 
adult objectives set before all freshmen. 
The gifted student can and should do 
more and better than average work, but 
a mere acceleration of his program is not 
the wise approach. Freshman composi- 
tion should challenge average and sub- 
average students to approach as nearly 
as possible the achievements of their 
ablest classmates. 


Chairman: Fred A. Dudley, State College of 
Washington, Pullman 
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Co-Chairman: Mart Hughey, State Teachers 
College, California, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Elizabeth Schneider, Western Col- 
lege for Women, Oxford, Ohio 

Co-Secretary: Albert T. Puntney, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Kentucky 

Resource: Harry H. Crosby, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City 

Mary Louise Bell, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 

Enid M. Burns, Elgin Community College, El- 
gin, Illinois 

Winifred Burns, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Lucile Clifton, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 

Mary B. Deaton, Wisconsin State College, Su- 
erior 

Bila S. Dute, North Central College, Naperville, 
Illinois 

Claire Englehard, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

—— Tully Ernst, Brooklyn College, New 


Yor 

Mrs. Sally Flanders, Graceland College, La- 
moni, Iowa 

Mildred B. Freeman, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 

George B. Gerhard, Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology, Houghton 

Amalee Greenlee, Downers Grove High School, 
Downers Grove, Illinois 

Jelma Grippen, Mason City Junior College, 
Mason City, Iowa 

a Hanawalt, Iowa State College, Cedar 
Falls 

Samuel J. Hazo, Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Violet Hogan, Proviso High School, Maywood, 
Illinois 

Eileen Kennedy, Marquette University, Mar- 
quette, Wisconsin 

P, A. Kildahl, Hastings College, Hastings, Ne- 
braska 

Lucretia W. Latcham, Amundsen High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Raymond L. Levy, University of Toledo, Ohio 

Helen G. Lindahl, Amundsen High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


14a. 


As springboard and frame of refer- 
ence we used graphic representations by 
Leonard Barkin of the field theory of 
communication, applied to any situation 
embracing sender, receiver, object, and 
symbol in their respective organic and 
symbolic natures. These drawings stem- 
med from two articles distributed to 
workshop members as theoretical and op- 
erational bases respectively: Bess Son- 
del’s “Toward a Field Theory of Com- 
munication,” Journal of Communication, 
Winter 1956; and Francis Shoemaker’s 
“Communication Arts and the Curricu- 
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Miss Bell Lindsey, Hinds Junior College, Ray- 
mond, Mississippi 

Jeannie Lowdon, Beuna Vista College, Storm 
Lake, Iowa 

Mary C. E. Lukas, St. Xavier College, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Helen McConnell, Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 

_ B. Moehl, Wartburg College, Waverly, 
owa 

Col. Phil M. Patton, Air Force Academy, Den- 
ver, Colorado 

Caecilia D. Pieper, Glenbard High School, 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 

S. Isabella Sanders, Ottawa Township High 
School, Ottawa, Illinois 

Helen Sellers, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo 

Helen Siml, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illi- 
nois 

Lucia W. Simons, Burlington High School and 
College, Burlington, Iowa 

Sister Dolores, Mt. St. Mary Teacher Training, 
Buffalo, New York 

Sister Francis Marie, S.S.M., University of Dal- 
las, Texas 

— Mary Aquin, Clarke College, Dubuque, 
owa 

Sister Mary Aquinas, Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois 

Sister M. Ignatia BVM, Mundelein College, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Sister Robert Louise, O.P., Siena Heights Col- 
lege, Adrian, Michigan 

Gladys Sorsby, Van Devender Junior High, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 

Lyle Elizabeth Starcevic, Fenger High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Paul R. Sullivan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Harriet Sweetland, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 

Waters Turpin, Morgan State College, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

= H. Walker, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville 

Harriette W. Whiteman, Greenville College, 
Greenville, Illinois 

Esther I. Wik, Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 


Georgetown University, 


Verbal and Non-Verbal Symbolism 


lum,” Teachers College Record, Novem- 
ber 1955. 

Brief illustrations of the field theory 
followed. Barkin demonstrated visual 
representation as either conventional 
(no obvious connection with the object) 
or analogical (in great variety—analogy 
of structures, variations in handling of 
space, etc.), all finally stemming from 
the artist’s point of view, taken accord- 
ing to his concept of reality and/or util- 
ity. Gottschalk illustrated verbal struc- 
turing of symbols through the author’s 
point of view, which anticipates an audi- 
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ence (even if only himself) and organ- 
izes the telling in an “infinite” number 
of possible symbolic graduations be- 
tween the practically impossible ex- 
tremes of “pure” fact and “pure” fiction. 
This process occurs also with the receiv- 
er who in turn structures a symbolic tell- 
ing based on his own experience. Bausch 
explained mathematical symbolism as 
partly arbitrary because not dependent 
on actual objects, but as a rule func- 
tionally efficient because “it exposes or 
induces structure and reflects facts about 
mathematical objects.” Insofar as pres- 
ent mathematical symbolism does not 
always provide distinctive symbols for 
the theory of functions, a factor confus- 
ing to students only at lower levels, it 
is not arbitrary but merely the subject 
of historical lag. A language parallel was 
found by someone in the traditional 
grammar and structural linguistic ap- 
proaches. 


These introductory remarks prompted 
a rather extensive discussion regarding 
whether structuring by any author is al- 
ways toward an audience (Cf. Eliot’s ob- 
jective correlative); and whether, there- 
fore, every communication situation ac- 
tually does involve a receptor; or wheth- 
er the system of notation, the symbolism, 
structures communication. We agreed 
that an author does not necessarily have 
in mind any audience beyond himself. 
Some held that the artist structures ex- 
perience in a new way in an effort at self- 
realization. Others felt that the artistic 
context, the field of communication pre- 
sent to him, at least in part structures 
for him, a factor which can be realized 
better by a subsequent receptor than by 
the author himself. Thus Whitman’s use 
of the catalogue was not fully appreciat- 
ed as a groping toward symbolization 
of life as process rather than entity until 
the technique of the motion picture 
served as critical hindsight. A third view 
suggested that since the intention of an 
author can really never be entirely as- 


certained, concentration might better 
fall on the object, organic or symbolic, 
Still others were of the opinion that at. 
tention should be centered upon the ef- 
fect of communication on its audience, 
All this necessarily varied exploration it. 
self furnished the best possible illustra. 
tion of the complexity of any given com. 
munication situation and so of the field 
theory. There are, we agreed, various 
communicative points of view, such as 
the informative focused on the object, 
the persuasive focused on the receptor, 
the creative focused on the sender creat- 
ing or making an object. 


In turning to curricular implications, 
we began with the truism that the stu- 
dent needs to be helped away from an 
often facile verbalization about experi- 
ence and back to experience itself. Some- 
one suggested introducing the mass 
media as extensions of the senses. An- 
other suggested we make the question in 
teaching poetry “What sense reaction 
do you have to the poem?” rather than 
“What does the poet mean?” Still another 
pointed up the extension of actual ex- 
periences into a common ground of sym- 
bols as a telling aid to intercultural un- 
derstanding, with Hersey’s Hiroshima 
offered as an instance. 


Talk turned to what other fields can 
contribute toward a better understand- 
ing of the process of symbolization. 
Science and mathematics can demon- 
strate the value of a continuum. Com- 
munication can in turn help the scien- 
tist illustrate his highly specialized 
findings for the public. History can re- 
inforce the communication insistence 
upon differentiating between fact and 
opinion. Psychology can show the influ- 
ence of past experience, rationalization, 
association, and the like upon communi- 
cation. Anthropology can lead to bet- 
ter understanding of works like Cry the 
Beloved Country. And these are but a 
scattering of many avenues cited. 
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A third area of discussion concerned 
the linear nature of language which, 
some felt, leads too easily to either/or, 
two-dimensional patterns of thinking, 
and to difficulty in communicating the 
gestalt nature of experience. Others 


held that the multiple dimensions of all 
symbols, language or other, tends to off- 
set the linearity. Some said, moreover, 
that poetry at least breaks out of the 
linearity of ordinary language via a con- 
stantly changing configuration. And the 
point was made that even a motion pic- 
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ture sequence is linear, despite the ra- 
pidity of its image succession. Whether 
more or less linear, all media were con- 
sidered operationally useful in the teach- 
ing of symbolism, especially varied and 
frequent “translation” among various 
modes and media with the attendant 
problems of verbal and non-verbal re- 
lationships. 

The workshop closed on a feeling of 
incompleteness, on a note of having 
made but a very small beginning on a 
very large subject. 


14b. Contributions of Anthropology to Communication Theory 


For our initial discussion we decided 
to consider the linear structure of the 
English sentence and its relation to our 
lives—to our school activities and to our 
aspirations and our failures. We agreed 
that we have a tendency to think in 
terms of cause and effect, of movement 
rather than of substance, and of two- 
valued systems rather than of many. Our 
chairman posed the question, Why do 
we do so? Some participants thought 
that we may be bound by the linear 
structure; although we have used the 
continuum in our logical thinking for 
hundreds of years, we lapse into bipolar 
evaluations in our everyday practical 
thinking. Others thought that we may 
be bound not only by our language 
structure but also by our limited powers 
of observation; we do not see the alter- 
nate behavior patterns in our culture 
and therefore do not find significance in 
them. 

Gradually, discussion centered on the 
question, What can we do to counter- 
act this tendency? We readily assumed 
that we could learn from others who had 
already tried to do so. Korzybski has 
developed his system of general seman- 
tics. Whorf has formulated his princi- 
ple of “linguistic relativity” and has em- 
phasized the importance of each culture’s 
“world view,” which language helps en- 


force. Psychologists have contributed 
the concepts of the gestalt and of field 
theory. Murphy has applied pertinent 
new concepts to personality, and Cole 
and Bruce have done so in education. 
In literature, many authors have writ- 
ten books and stories on social relations, 
giving through vicarious experiences 
meaningful insights into the lives of 
others—insights helpful not only to stu- 
dents and instructors but also to lin- 
guists and psychologists. 

Which of these insights can be help- 
ful to a student in a composition or com- 
munication course? was the question on 
which our discussion next centered. The 
consensus was that he should be taught 
to have the following attitudes: (1) 
that he spends much time in a linguistic 
world; (2) that there is no one-to-one 
correspondence between language and 
reality; (3) that he speaks at times 
from a two-valued orientation and at 
others from a multi-valued orientation; 
(4) that he must base his decisions on 
what he knows but that ideally he should 
base them on the “best” knowledge in 
the social order; (5) that he should 
concern himself with the pragmatic ef- 
fect of his decisions and therefore should 
train himself to determine the social 
value of the responses he gets; (6) that 
he can prevent reification by realizing 
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that language is a social, not a logical, 
phenomenon; (7) that language often 
determines what he thinks as well as 
how he thinks. 


To expedite the learning of these at- 
titudes, several devices were suggested: 
(1) giving the student the shock treat- 
ment; (2) teaching him the stream-of 
-consciousness techniques; (3) teach- 
ing him the signaling value of punctua- 
tion marks including the arrangement of 
print on a page; (4) requiring him to 
use language more precisely; (5) re- 
quiring him to play roles; (6) teaching 
him the organic principles of life through 
literature by pointing out, for example, 
the flashbacks of Faulkner, the simultan- 
eously-produced imagery of Coleridge, 
the revisions of poets, or the various 
versions from which a film is edited; 
(7) teaching him to give operational 
definitions for words like cleanliness or 
way-of-life first in our culture and then 
in another. 


The reasons why such devices are 
needed were next considered. Looking 
at English from an anthropological-lin- 
guistic point of view, we agreed that its 
language system will tolerate certain 
word orders but will not permit others 
and that our cultural bias tolerates cer- 
tain vocabulary items but does not per- 
mit others. From these reasons we in- 
ferred that we should teach students to 
observe language, to formulate opera- 
tional definitions, and to rely more on 
taste and exact knowledge of usage and 
less on simplified rules. Both word order 
and choice of words, grammar and usage, 
acquire significance when seen as a part 
of our multi-faceted culture. 


To start the second session we chose 
for our topic the contribution of anthro- 
pology to meaning. The discussion, 
which contained references to many 
books, immediately centered on the need 
for sympathetic understanding, not only 
of our own cultural patterns but of 
those of others—behavior patterns evi- 


dent, for example, in success, failure, 
education, religion, and so on. Students 
who sympathetically understand the 
basic assumptions on which others pred- 
icate their statements have a tendency 
to understand those statements and can 
easily distinguish between facts and 
value judgments. 


Considering methods, several told of 
pertinent experiences with case-study 
techniques. In their classes they first 
assigned themes on various native be- 
havioral patterns—for example, those ey- 
ident in fear or aspiration or in perform- 
ing the duties of a husband or a wife. 
They then assigned reading materials. 
They found that foreign students were 
helpful in highlighting the differences in 
value systems. Others told of combin- 
ing case-study techniques with proce- 
dures learned from group dynamics. To 
teach that the observer is part of the 
observed, they assigned themes on topics 
like these: The City-Bred Student’s 
View of the Country or The Counttry- 
Bred Student’s View of the City. 


To bring the discussion to a climax, 
the chairman proposed a question that 
he needed to answer: What can we say 
to a journalist to explain the relevance of 
anthropology to communication? Among 
the pertinent answers he received were 
these: (1) anthropology provides a 
basis for understanding the nature of 
language; (2) it shows that language is 
an activity and must be learned and 
studied like any other activity; (3) it 
indicates that society is conditioned by 
language and that language in turn is 
affected by society; (4) it aids the com- 
munication process by making us aware 
of the assumptions and presuppositions 
on which communication is based; (5) 
it sharpens the communication process 
by highlighting the responsibility of the 
sender and that of the receiver. 
Chairman: Robert L. Wright, Michigan State 

University, East Lansing 


Co-Chairman: Lawrence J. Levy, Defiance Col- 
lege, Defiance, Ohio 
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Secretary: William S. Wight, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 

Co-Secretary: Carl J. Freudenrich, State Uni- 
versity of New York, Albany 

Resource: Herbert Hackett, Colgate Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, New York 

Sterling P. Almsted, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, New York 

A. L. Altenbernd, University of Illinois, Urba- 


na 

Marie Baldridge, New York University, New 
York City 

Leonard Barkin, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 

Augustus F. Bausch, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Minor W. Boyer, Eureka College, Eureka, IIli- 
nois 

Eloise Courter, State University Agricultural 
and Technical Institute, Canton, New York 

Ronald Cutler, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville 

Edward R. Fagan, State University College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York 

H. H. Finley, Morton Junior College, Cicero, 
Illinois 

John J. Fisher, Jr., Goshen College, Goshen, 
Indiana 
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Arthur W. Forbes, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

Robert W. Frank, Jr., 
Technology, Chicago 

Hans Gottschalk, State Teachers College, Gene- 
seo, New York 

Don Hausdorff, Mohawk Valley Technical In- 
stitute, New Hartford, New York 

Bernard A. Jenson, State University College 
for Teachers, Buffalo, New York 

Milton J. Kalb, New York University, New 
York City 

L. M. Myers, Arizona State College, Tempe 

Jean Praninskas, University of Illinois, Urba- 


Illinois Institute of 


na 

David G. Pugh, Western Michigan University, 
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Techniques for Obtaining Effective Class Discussion in Teaching 


Composition 


Classroom discussions as a technique 
for teaching composition were generally 
agreed to be of value especially in hand- 
ling “imponderables” in ideas and mat- 
ters of form and style. The technique 
was also considered valuable as a mental 
discipline for students. As described by 
workshop members, its uses fall general- 
ly into three groups: discussion (1) for 
stimulation, (2) for clarification, and (3) 
for revision. 


Much of the workshop focused on 
helping students to get ideas started and 
to examine their ideas and the presenta- 
tion of them more carefully. A variety 
of specific techniques were offered, in- 
cluding an oral polling of the class, es- 
tablishment of pro and con groups, ques- 
tioning for alternative ways of consider- 
ing or expressing things, leaving class 
discussion up in the air to be resolved 
or continued in the student’s composi- 
tion, and assignment of student-led (not 
too highly regarded) and panel-centered 
(more desirable) discussions with the 
teacher acting primarily as a resource. 


Initial canvassing for ideas should be 
left unevaluated to encourage general 
participation. 

Likely materials suggested for secur- 
ing good student participation were 
local and campus issues; selected read- 
ings with carefully framed questions such 
as are found in Diedrich and Palmer’s 
Critical Thinking in Reading and Writ- 
ing, Dent’s Thought in English Prose, 
and similar texts; difficult but evocative 
readings such as Thoreau’s Walden, 
Susanne Langer’s Philosophy in a New 
Key, or de Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America; several shorter selections on the 
same topic but with varying points of 
view; readings which afford analysis of 
meanings on various levels (literal, sym- 
bolic, moral, transcendental) to help the 
student penetrate beyond the superficial; 
campus and outside interviews on set 
questions; a picture for analysis of its 
dominant impression and the means to 
it; student themes all written on the 
same topic or based on an instructor's 
skeleton outline and dittoed for discus- 
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sion; professional articles for compari- 
son with student themes on moot ques- 
tions; and the Freshman or University 
magazine, especially for review of style 
and organization of ideas. 

Numerous specific techniques were 
described for stimulating student 
thought. From a cold start, thinking 
can be opened up, for example, by list- 
ing on the board any single object in 
sight and then requesting students to 
name the idea or word stimulated suc- 
cessively during a quick polling of the 
class. With all the words listed on the 
board, the class then tries to evolve a 
rough outline from them. This, in turn, 
opens further discussion and amplifica- 
tion. Valuable also as an opening is a 
seemingly simple but evocative ques- 
tion such as “What makes a dog a dog?” 
Whatever the initial stimulus, it was 
considered most effective if ideas are 
left unresolved and made the subject for 
a composition. Clarification can be lim- 
ited to explanation of the general pur- 
pose and form anticipated. 


Ultimately, clarification of ideas and 
stimulus for further thought would 
come best, it was felt, by comparison of 
student themes with one another and 
with professional articles. One techni- 
que suggested having two sections read 
one another’s compositions and discuss 
the ideas in the light of one’s personal 
writing experience; another suggested 
dividing the class into pro and con 
groups and basing discussion on compo- 
sitions written for class. Comparison 
with professional articles taking sides on 
the issue (e.g. Hutchins on football, 
etc.) would follow. 


Aiming at revision of student themes, 
suggestion was made that the develop- 
ment of a composition selected blind 
from collected themes be analyzed para- 
graph by paragraph. Questions can be 
directed towards identifying what are 
apparently the key terms in the opening 
and what development can be antici- 


pated. Subsequent paragraphs can be 
read one at a time with discussion afte; 
each to determine how much it has or 
has not forwarded the general topic, 
what the development of the following 
paragraph should be from the construc. 
tion of the one just read, and what im. 
provements can be made in diction and 
sentence structure. For related vocabv- 
lary work synonyms can be asked from 
the entire class, especially for common 
verbs and nouns such as say and man, 
Similarly, clichés might be singled out 
for elimination. 


The opaque projector and tape re- 
cordings are two mechanical techniques 
felt to offer valuable assistance in con- 
ducting class discussions. Projection of 
a good, a fair, and a poor composition 
on a screen seen simultaneously by all 
students affords opportunity for more 
specific commentary on the part of the 
class otherwise limited to only hearing 
the themes. Playbacks of student panel 
sessions or of something such as a tape- 
recording of local speech, cultivated and 
uncultivated, were also cited as valuable 
means of stimulating discussion aimed 
at clarification and revision of composi- 
tion. Diction and logic become strikingly 
obvious via such techniques. 


In general, class discussions were con- 
sidered valuable as a means of releasing 
blocks to student thinking, stimulating 
deeper penetration into a subject, and 
engaging students in closer scrutiny of 
the ways of expression. 
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15b. Achieving and Maintaining Adequate Standards 


Discussion in this new workshop was 
exploratory and question-raising, rather 
than problem-solving. Clearing the 
ground at once, however, was the gener- 
al agreement that a demand for quality 
is not inimical to democracy and that 
teachers of English need to keep an es- 
pecially close watch in the days ahead 
to see that standards of literacy are 
maintained. 


One idea brought out was that student 
literacy should be the concern of the en- 
tire faculty of an institution, not merely 
the department of English. Co-operation 
in this endeavor can be achieved (1) 
by encouraging professors in all depart- 
ments to hold students responsible for 
good writing (2) by establishing a writ- 
ing clinic to which upperclass students 
can be remanded if they fail to demon- 
strate adequate writing skills, and (3) 
by setting up a junior literacy hurdle. 
Mr. Tenney of Indiana State suggested 
that the decline in power of expression 


from the freshman to the junior year on 
the part of some students may well be 
due to the popularity of the true-false 
instead of the essay type of examina- 
tion. With increased enrollments immi- 
nent the supposition was that college 
professors were likely to depend still 
more heavily upon the non-essay type 
of examination. 


Motivation, not native ability, was 
suggested by Mr. Maurer of Antioch 
as the primary reason for poor achieve- 
ment, and so he would encourage a 
movement toward making the Freshman 
English course optional. Students must 
demonstrate their ability to read and 
write, and courses should be made avail- 
able for those who need additional train- 
ing. Mr. Maurer also questioned whether 
colleges are challenging students suffi- 
ciently to express ideas at a mature level, 
or whether they were putting inordi- 
nate stress on simple mechanical accur- 


acy. 
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Department chairmen brought up the 
problem of getting a staff to agree upon 
policies, aims, methods, principles, grad- 
ing without dogmatically handing down 
edicts from above. Participants agreed 
that department-wide standards were 
highly desirable. Suggested methods for 
securing this standardization included 
the following: (1) a regular in-training 
program for inexperienced instructors, 
with regular meetings to discuss pro- 
cedures, grading themes, etc.; (2) a pro- 
gram of supervision of new instructors 
by older, experienced instructors, with 
one person in charge of advising say 
some three or four beginners, guiding 
them carefully through their first year of 
teaching. 


The use of final examinations and 
course syllabi was discussed as ways of 
achieving uniformity of standards. De- 
partment-wide final examinations, grad- 
ed, perhaps, anonymously, were sug- 
gested as an aid to achieving uniformity. 
The practice in various institutions was 
found to vary as widely as the opinions 
of participants on this score. In general, 
practice and sentiment favored individ- 
ual examinations by individual instruc- 
tors. The same divergence of practice 
and attitude was indicated with respect 
to the use of a course syllabus. It was 
clear that some institutions follow a 
rigid syllabus, with day-by-day assign- 
ments, whereas others go to the oppo- 
site extreme of following no syllabus ex- 
cept a general statement of aims and ob- 
jectives. Uniformity in the use of final 
examinations and syllabi was judged to 
be no guarantee of achievement, at least 
in the majority opinion. 

Major pressures threatening the main- 
tenance of standards in the near future 
were felt to be the following: (1) the 
rapidly increasing number of students 
crowding into the colleges and univer- 
sities; (2) the crowded condition of the 
high schools, with the resulting lowering 
of the quality of education; and (3) 
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mass education methods being applied 
to a subject that does not lend itself to 
mass education. 

Perhaps, participants felt, the proper 
move to assure the maintenance of stand- 
ards lay in a move toward selective ad. 
mission. And attention was called to 
the current practice in California, Flor. 
ida, Colorado, and Texas where either 
high school achievement or an adequate 
score in a scholastic aptitude test is used 
for screening purposes. Although a move 
in this direction is strictly, as Mr. Faust 
pointed out, a matter of decision for 
Boards of Trustees, some of the partici- 
pants felt that the CCCC should go on 
record as actively supporting selective 
admission. 


The continuing problem of maintain- 
ing standards was felt to be so impor- 
tant that the group recommended con- 
tinuing the workshop in future confer- 
ences. An introductory bibliography, 
prepared by Mr. Lee Garner, co-chair- 
man, of the University of Iowa, was dis- 
tributed. This bibliography is available 
to anyone interested. 
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16a. 


Closed-circuit television means TV of 
limited radius, which can be seen only 
on sets directly connected to a central 
studio, and which can be set up on 
campuses for instructional purposes. Its 
possible use in teaching communication 
skills was discussed in Workshop 16a. 
The discussion covered brief descrip- 
tions of present experiments, the pos- 
sible use of TV instruction in the var- 
ious facets of the composition course, 
its effect on teachers and teaching, and 
its use, if any, in saving money or man- 
power. 

The most extensive experiment in 
teaching composition by TV is being 
carried on at New York University under 
a grant by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. This experiment 
uses professional TV equipment and 
production methods and consists of per- 
iods of instruction via TV followed by 
discussion periods in the viewing rooms, 
where each section of about fifteen stu- 
dents and its instructor have just seen 
the broadcast. NYU uses devices with 
which a student theme can be projected 
on the screen in legible form and cor- 
rected by the instructor with a flow pen. 
Other experiments in the country ad- 
here more closely to the classroom situ- 
ation, broadcast directly from it, and use 
less expensive equipment and produc- 
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tion methods. The most extensive ex- 
periments in this form are being carried 
on at Penn State, which, however, has 
not yet given a composition course. 
Evanston Township High School is car- 
rying on an experiment in English, with 
TV instruction being given to three 
classrooms simultaneously. The time 
which the instructor gains thereby is 
used for work with individual students. 


The effect on college students of teach- 
ing by TV is not clearly established, in 
spite of many experiments and attempts 


at statistical evaluation. It seems clear 
that closed circuit TV is generally pre- 
ferable to large lecture halls, as it brings 
the personality of the instructor closer 
to the students. The various experiments 
mostly show that grades do not vary 
appreciably whether the students are 
taught, for example, by TV followed by 
discussion in small groups, or by ortho- 
dox methods, in which the groups are of 
course generally larger. On the whole, 
students seem to like TV instruction 
rather than dislike it. On the other hand, 
inattention is a problem at times, more 
so than in the regular classrooms. 


The workshop discussed the various 
parts of the course in communications, 
and tried to determine their relative use 
and effectiveness in relation to TV. 
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Quite surprisingly, TV has beneficial 
uses for speech training. Though sav- 
ing time and space is unlikely in its use, 
TV, in pointing up personality traits and 
peculiarities, is useful in dissecting and 
exemplifying speech patterns, etc. 

The general area of reading and think- 
ing, which usually constitutes the main 
portion of the actual class work in the 
freshman course, presents some prob- 
lems on TV. First of all, only a limited 
number of words can be made legible 
on the screen at any one time. A stu- 
dent theme can be shown section by 
section, but not longer passages from a 
text. Secondly, the instructor must take 
great care to anticipate questions since 
the student cannot ask them. It is pos- 
sible to install two-way communication 
systems, but this limits the number of 
sections that can be instructed. Opinion 
was divided on the question of student 
contact: The use of TV obviously im- 
pedes discussion: it may, however, prove 
beneficial ultimately by forcing the stu- 
dent to work on his own and think for 
himself. 


As far as the student’s writing is con- 
cerned, methods of explanation and cor- 
rection by TV seem effective and very 
useful. This does not, however, affect 
that main consumer of instructional time, 
the grading of themes, a problem which 
is best discussed in terms of the impact 
of TV on the faculty and on teaching as 
such. 


Members of the workshop expressed 
apprehension at their classrooms being 
put on display to the whole campus and 
any visitors who may be inclined to 
watch. But the experienced hands in the 
group thought that this factor is over- 
estimated and that one quickly gets 
used to the idea. They do admit that 
it is likely to lead to self-imposed limita- 
tions on the material presented. Beyond 
this it is quite clear that a TV lecture 
requires substantially more preparation 
than an ordinary one. At NYU the time 
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was estimated at nineteen hours for each 
hour of teaching. The time will be re. 
duced substantially after the initial year, 


Television is likely to lead to a re-dis. 
tribution of teaching activities. Prime 
talent for TV instruction may be rarer 
than prime teaching talent generally, 
TV is a harsh and revealing medium, and 
the disabilities and foibles of an instruc. 
tor will appear more clearly than in the 
classroom. At the opposite end of the 
scale from this potential “star” there is 
the instructor or graduate assistant who 
leads small discussions in the wake of 
the lecture, or merely grades papers. He 
is, for the most part, deprived of the 
more cheerful aspects of his task. He 
may, it is true, learn by observing a good 
teacher, but he will himself inevitably 
teach less and grade more. He is re- 
lieved of preparation and planning, but 
he is also more confined in what he can 
teach in an ordinary course section. 
These factors combine to widen the split 
in the levels or status within a depart- 
ment. 


Lastly, the members discussed whether 
TV is likely to save space, money, and 
manpower. The answer is that, so far 
as experiments have shown, a re-distri- 
bution rather than a saving is possible. 
Classrooms can be used more flexibly, 
and the lack of large lecture halls com- 
pensated for (a factor of little conse- 
quence in composition courses). As long 
as paperwork remains at its present 
level, money will not be saved. Though 
graders are cheaper than professors, the 
cost of equipment, its depreciation and 
its staff, are likely to make up for it, 
even if costs are reduced by mass pro- 
duction. Junior staff members can be 
replaced by graders and discussion lead- 
ers, and the number of senior members 
reduced, but the effect of this on the 
continuance of the profession may be 
dangerous, as it lengthens the period of 
apprenticeship out of all proportion to 
the rewards. Financial savings are pos- 
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sible with the use and re-use of lectures 
on film (kinescopes ), a potentially explo- 
sive idea which needs further investi- 
gation. 

In the end, members felt that TV may 
be a very useful adjunct to the commun- 
ication course, but cannot replace the 
conventional use of the classroom. Com- 

osition courses given wholly by TV, 
like the one being given in Chicago on 
open circuit at present, are much more 
akin to correspondence courses and 
should be evaluated as such. Mechani- 
zation would be unfortunate in a type 
of course which seeks its effect in close 
contact between teacher and student. 


The workshop recommended that the 
Executive Committee of the CCCC at- 
tempt to publicize the pros and cons of 
TV within the profession. To effect 
this it recommended that a collection 
of information on the various experi- 
ments be published and that the ques- 
tion of the copyright kinescopes be 
looked into particularly. 

Chairman: Henry W. Knepler, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago 


Co-Chairman: Robert M. Gorrell, University 
of Nevada, Reno 
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16b. Other Methods of Handling Large Numbers 
in Composition/Communication 


After discussing a variety of sugges- 
tions for meeting the imminent prob- 
lems of increasing enrollments and short- 
ages of trained composition/communica- 
tion teachers, the workshop was im- 
pressed by how little we know about 
the effectiveness of traditional proce- 
dures and about other possible methods 
of teaching. Participants suggest, there- 
fore, that CCCC consider the follow- 
ing: (1) Co-ordinating experiments at 
various institutions which might provide 
more economical ways of teaching com- 
position/communication; (2) Institut- 
ing, perhaps with the assistance of some 
group like the Ford Foundation, further 


experiments at co-operating institutions; 
(3) Writing to department chairmen to 
suggest that they undertake experi- 
ments in handling large numbers of stu- 
dents; and (4) Attempting to make in- 
formation about such experiments more 
readily available. 

These conclusions arose out of discus- 
sions which considered the following ex- 
periments and suggestions: 

Mr. Gorrell and Mr. Sherwood de- 
scribed a program in progress at Nevada 
and Oregon to give more responsibil- 
ity to the students by dividing them into 
groups of three, four, or five, requiring 
them to correct and criticize one an- 
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other’s papers, to meet in discussion 
groups of their own, rather than in one 
or two of the regular class meetings, 
and then to resolve problems in brief 
tutorial group conferences with the in- 
structor (The plan is discussed in detail 
by Charlton Laird, “Freshman English 
During the Flood”, College English, 
XVIII (December, 1956), 131-138). 
They agreed that the system had cer- 
tain pedagogical advantages, that stu- 
dents seemed to prefer it, at first at least, 
and that the system could save time if 
instructors resisted the temptations to 
prolong tutorial conferences and to sup- 
plement student criticism with careful 
grading of their own. The discussion 
led to questions which became crucial in 
all the discussion of the workshop: Can 
large lectures or television lectures work 
as effectively as small classes for some 
parts of the course? Is detailed correc- 
tion of papers, with careful comments 
necessary to effective teaching? Would 
a “pass” or “fail” grade—or no grade at 
all—be adequate for themes? Can read- 
ers and graduate assistants take over 
some of the work in the course without 
weakening it? Discussions offered vary- 
ing answers to these questions, and Mr. 
Sherwood pointed out that the con- 
trolled experiments in progress at Oregon 
might provide answers to some of them. 

Mr. Wilson described an experiment 
in progress at Miami University in Ohio 
seeking answers to the same questions. 
Experimental sections at Miami are 
being doubled in size and assigned half 
as many themes. With audio-visual 
aids, instructors explain typical errors to 
the larger sections. Time is also saved 
by grouping all remedial students into 
one large lecture class. A carefully 
planned testing program is in progress 
to judge whether the experimental sec- 
tions make less progress than the regular 
ones. . 
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Further possibilities for saving time 
were also discussed: (1) Postponing 
the course—or part of it—to the sopho. 
more or junior year when enrollments 
would be smaller. (2) Shortening 
themes, with specified rhetorical require. 
ments for each. (3) Making further 
use of tests and sectioning to vary the 
amount of attention given to groups of 
differing abilities. (4) Making more 
extensive use of assistants and readers— 
graduate students, undergraduate read- 
ers, or housewives working part time, 
Experiences of participants indicated 
that the use of readers could save time 
if readers were adequately trained. 

In general, participants had reserva- 
tions about all the systems suggested, 
but agreed that practical necessity re- 
quired further exploration of their feas- 
ibility. 


(The officers of 16a served in 16b also) 
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Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Giles A. Daeger, Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin 


Sister M. DeLourdes, C.S.A., Marian College, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Edward G. Fisher, Colorado School of Mines, 
Golden, Colorado 

Zaidee Endora Green, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Rose M. Jewell, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 

Carl Lefevre, Chicago Teachers College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Aileen Nayder, Crane Junior College, Chicago 

Margaret M. Neville, De Paul University, Chi- 
cago 

Leon Reisman, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 

H. W. Reninger, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 

Joseph Schwartz, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

John C. Sherwood, University of Oregon, Ev- 


gene 

Erma M. Smith, Joliet Junior College, Joliet, 
Illinois 

Walter Steinman, 
Minneapolis 

Grady G. Stubbs, General Motors Institute, 
Flint, Michigan 

John A. Sweetser III, Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

Gordon Wilson, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

George S. Wykoff, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 


University of Minnesota, 
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IMPLICATIONS TO THE COLLEGE TEACHER 


17a. The Implications to the College Teacher of Composition 
and Communication of The English Language Arts 
in the Secondary School 


Opening the discussion, Mr. Beal ob- 
served that The English Language Arts 
in the Secondary School (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the volume”) is based on a 
philosophy, growing out of faith in de- 
mocracy, of meeting the needs of the 
high school pupil “where he is.” The 
workshop recognized the merits of this 
approach but also affirmed the merits, at 
the college level, of maintaining “tradi- 
tional standards,” even though they are 
not especially attuned to meeting the 
needs of the high school graduate “where 
he is.” Some participants felt that the 
volume may imply the need to continue 
in college the philosophy of high school. 
Asked whether or not this was the in- 
tention of the Commission on the Eng- 
lish Curriculum, Mr. Hodges (a member 
of the Commission) stated that in sub- 
stance the volume was an effort to pool 
the best educational ideas and practices 
found throughout the nation. 


The workshop then considered whe- 
ther or not the college should devise 
several “adjusted” levels of freshman 
composition and communication with 
equal credit, the assumption being made 
that the mastery of any one level de- 
serves “promotion.” To discover whe- 
ther or not such “adjustment” is already 
being practiced, the chairman asked each 
member of the workshop to explain 
briefly the practice of his institution. At 
the conclusion of the survey, Mr. Beal 
observed that colleges, although perhaps 
reluctantly, attempt to “meet the student 
where he is.” Mr. Braddock observed 
that, in his experience, however, the 


| poorer students tend to flunk out. Mr. 


Hodges added that colleges attempt to 
maintain standards but that high schools 
do not, since theirs is an adjusted pro- 
gram throughout. 

The first meeting of the workshop 
ended on this note of consensus: The 


colleges should maintain the present 
level of standard requirements. 


The discussion at the second meeting 
opened with a group agreement that the 
core problem posed by the volume to 
colleges is articulation, of helping se- 
condary students and teachers become 
more aware of the differences between 
high school and college requirements in 
composition and communication. The 
discussion recognized three areas of dif- 
ference: philosophy, content and evalu- 
ation, and methodology. 


The group then focused on standards. 
Mr. Camp stated that Illinois high school 
teachers are being urged to stress ef- 
fective grading as a means of maintain- 
ing standards. One participant stated 
that some freshmen do not seem to un- 
derstand that they will be failed if they 
do not write up to college standards, 
no matter how hard they try nor how 
regularly they attend class. Another 
participant suggested that high school 
teachers often try to get this notion 
across, but that the pupils, having been 
accustomed to promotion every year for 
twelve years, cannot comprehend that 
anyone who tried might fail. Mr. Hodges 
suggested making known to high school 
teachers the standard composition re- 
quirements of colleges. Mr. Braddock 
cited an example of one way to do this: 
the Iowa Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish Yearbook symposium, “How Themes 
Are Marked and Graded at Iowa Col- 
leges and Universities.”! Following 
group discussion of the maintenance of 
standards, Mr. Beal suggested what be- 
came the consensus of the group: A def- 
inite concomitant of the volume is the 
need for a two-way articulation between 
high school and college. 


1ICTE Yearbook, Fall, 1956, pp. 13-21. Avail- 
able for 90c from Richard Braddock, 32 OAT, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
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Mr. Hodges summarized the thinking 
of the group during its two meetings: 
The colleges demand a proficiency in 
communication skills at the end of the 
freshman course. The high school phil- 
osophy (democratic in its implications) 
is recognized, but at the college level 
the student must be held to meeting 
requirements of adult life, rather than 
those of adolescence. The colleges—in 
so far as their budgets permit—should 
“meet” students where the colleges find 
them and try to help them achieve a 
passing standard, that of adulthood. 

The workshop agreed that the sub- 
iect should be shifted to the workshop on 
articulation at the next meeting of the 


CCCC., 


Chairman: Richard Braddock, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City 

Co-Chairman: John C. Hodges, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 

Co-Secretary: Waters Turpin, Morgan State 
College, Baltimore, Maryland 

Resource: Richard S. Beal, Boston University 

Clarence A. Brown, Marquette University, Mil. 
waukee, Wisconsin 

G. C. Camp, Southern Illinois University, Car. 
bondale 

Sister Mary Constantine, S. S. J., Lourdes High 
School and Immaculate College, Chicago, Il- 
linois 

Sister M. Estelle, Visitation High School, Chi- 
cago 

Ruth Maxwell, Millikin University, Decatur, 
Illinois 

Brother I. Pius, F. S. C., St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota 

— Stryker, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville 

Sister Mary Thomas, O. P., St. Clara Convent, 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 

Cora D. Updyke, Roberts Wesleyan College, 
North Chili, New York 


17b. Problems of National Standards and National Accreditation 


“The broad object of the CCCC is to 
unite teachers of college composition 
and communication in an organization 
which can consider all matters relevant 
to their teaching, including teachers, 
subject-matter, administration, methods, 
and students.” For some of us, this 
broad object breaks down into meeting 
friends, discussing innovations in the 
study of communication and of Ameri- 
can English, and groping toward the 
standards of classroom achievement and 
of teaching conditions which comprise 
professional status. 


The innovations enrich our subject 
but inevitably divide us into factions. 
The movement toward standards pulls 
us together because it demands evalua- 
tion, synthesis, cooperation, organiza- 
tional skill, and continuous effort. Es- 
pecially, it demands continuous effort. 
And it is heartening to notice that Work- 
shop 17b was a continuation of NCTE 
meetings; of many CCCC workshops on 
“administering the freshman course” 
and, specifically, of Workshop 5, at this 
Conference; and of the 1956 Workshop 


1, Professional Status of the Composi- 
tion/Communication Staff. 


Our workshop started fast. Because 
Workshop 5: (Administering the Fresh- 
man Course) had sent W. A. Sutton to 
us with their resolution on standards, we 
were able to begin our Friday afternoon 
meeting with something definite to con- 
sider. The same sort of teamwork pro- 
duced the Saturday morning session, 
technically a continuation of 17b under 
the chairmanship of H. J. Sachs, Louis- 
iana Polytechnic Institute, actually a 
joint meeting of Workshops 5 and 17b. 


This report will not attempt to touch 
the complex issues which developed in 
the course of our two sessions. Since 
the Workshop 5 report contains a full 
statement of the functions recommended 
for an accrediting organization, the 
statement here can be rapid summary: 
(1) to spell out standards as to teaching 
conditions and as to course aims and 
content, (2) to evaluate programs, (3) 
to study and cite good programs, (4) to 
disseminate information about poor 
courses and departments, (5) to seek the 
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PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL STANDARDS AND ACCREDITATION 


aid of existing accrediting agencies, (6) 
to call a special meeting on the subject, 
(7) to foster research in this area, (8) 
to maintain an advisory service for di- 
rectors of courses. 


This resolution directed to the CCCC 
Executive Committee was accepted by 
Workshop 17b and is therefore a joint 
resolution of Workshops 5 and 17b. 


Discussion of ways and means cen- 
tered in the possibilities of developing 
a system of continuing self-examination 
by departments; in the relation between 
the CCCC effort toward standards and 
the developing Cooperative English 
Program (MLA, NOYE, CCCC, CEA) 
as explained by T. A. Barnhart, Chair- 
man, NCTE College Section; in the need 
for getting in touch with existing ac- 
crediting agencies; and in the importance 
of obtaining enough time—say, three 
days—for adequate discussion of the 
problem of standards at the 1958 CCCC 


meeting. 


The enthusiastic and well-attended 
Saturday morning session was devoted 
to planning of panels and workshops on 
standards for the 1958 meeting and to 
the naming of a committee to work 
through the year on this problem. Its 
members are: Co-Chairman: Edgar 
Whan, K. W. Houp; Members: L. E. 
Kemp, D. H. Malone, Brother I. Pius, 
H. J. Sachs. 


In a striking display of generosity and 
conviction, the members of the work- 
shop dug into their pockets to provide 
working funds for the committee. 


Professor W. A. Sutton was delegated 
to report the sense of the workshop to 
CCCC’s Executive Committee. 


Chairman: H. J. Sachs, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston 
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Co-Chairman: A. S. Limouze, 
New York, N. Y. 

Secretary, Edward Foster, Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Atlanta 

T. A. Barnhart, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 

J. W. Battles, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsi- 
lanti 

W.F. Belcher, North Texas State College, Den- 


Warner, Inc., 


on 

F. E. Bowman, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina 

H. M. Brown, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Ruston 

W. H. Castles, Jr., Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Marshall Craig, Brigham Young, University, 
Provo, Utah 

George Crane, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 

Ruth Davis, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware 

M. M. Freeman, University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee 

W. Griffith, Mercer University, 

Georgia 

G. B. Hardy, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

K. E. Harris, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania 

A. Y. Hatch, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 

John Hicks, Stetson University, Deland, Flori- 
da 

G. F. Horner, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 

K. W. Houp, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park 

Keith Hollingsworth, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Robert Hunting, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 

Nellie Kearns, Harrison High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

L. E. Kemp, West Virginia State College, In- 
stitute 

William Kenney, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks 

D. H. Malone, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn 

J. S. Marshall, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion 

P. R. Moody, U. S. Air Force Academy, Denver, 
Colorado 

S. S. Morgan, Texas A. and M. College, College 
Station 

Brother I. Pius, St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minnesota 

H. G. Ridlon, Tufts University, Medford, Mass- 
achusetts 

“ ccd Brigham Young University, Provo, 

ta 

W. R. Smith, Memphis State College, Tennes- 
see. 

W. A. Sutton, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 

Edgar Whan, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

FP. - Weisbuch, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln 

McDonald Williams, Morris Brown College, At- 
lanta, Georgia 


Macon, 





What was that you were saying about high school teachers of English? 
Say it to them at the NCTE Convention in Minneapolis, November 28-30. 





COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


18a. 


Cooperation of The Composition/Communication Teacher 


and Library Personnel 


Two main ideas seemed to be evident 
to the workshop from the very begin- 
ning: that most English teachers are not 
aware that there are any serious prob- 
lems in their relations with the library 
staff; that if such problems do exist, 
there is little that can be done about 
them. 


The group, unwilling to accept either 
idea as valid, began with the realiza- 
tion that the English instructor has a 
certain responsibility to act as a public 
relations agent for the library if for no 
other reason than that he has a captive 
audience of the entire freshman class. 
Ways of encouraging the student to re- 
cognize that the library should be the 
cultural center of the campus were dis- 
cussed. The first problem, of course, 
was to get the student through the door 
of the library. Assignments requiring 
work in the library were believed to be 
somewhat useful in accomplishing this 
end; however, several members of the 
workshop expressed the belief that such 
methods may actually do more harm 
than good, since they would not encour- 
age the student to browse. Open stacks 
were felt to be an encouragement to 
browsing. Exhibits of paperbound books 
available for purchase at local book 
stores were suggested as browsing stimu- 
lants. 


The workshop agreed that English in- 
structors must spread the faith since 
many teachers in the other disciplines 
apparently are not sold on the basic 
value of the library as a cultural center. 
The library may assist in several ways 
in accomplishing this goal. The build- 
ing may be open for both curricular 
and non-curricular meetings. Members 
of reference staffs should have pleasing 
personalities so that students will readi- 
ly seek their aid. A librarian should act 
as a liaison between the library and the 


English staff and should meet regularly 
with the staff. 

Techniques of setting up library read. 
ing programs were discussed. There was 
disagreement as to the ultimate value 
of the reserve-book method. One work. 
shop member suggested that it can, how. 
ever, serve as a stimulus to purchasing 
personal copies of books when the local 
book store, on the suggestion of the in. 
structor, stocks such books. Many stv- 
dents would rather purchase a copy, he 
explained, than to struggle to secure one 
of the two or three copies on reserve in 
the library. 

In order to avoid mutilation of refer- 
ence materials in the library when they 
are used for “scavenger hunts,” it was 
suggested that classes vary their assign- 
ments among sections as well as annual- 
ly. Librarians, it was discovered, wel- 
come advance information on_ such 
“hunts” or on any library assignment, 
for that matter. Apparently they dont 
often get such advance warning. 

It was also suggested that copying de- 
vices can be used by libraries to photo- 
graph pages of reference books which 
are in great demand. One instructor 
found that the problem of plagiarism can 
be reduced by having students work in 
pairs on assignments. The general feel- 
ing of the workshop, however, was that 
such hunts accomplish little other than 
to create problems for the librarians. 

The group recognized that the stu- 
dent cannot be given adequate or last- 
ing instruction on the use of the library 
in a single tour during the year’s orienta- 
tion program. Some felt that real learn- 
ing takes place only when a library staf 
member takes students in groups of four 
or six to key tools such as the card cata- 
logue and literally has the student use 
the tool. 

All agreed that classroom followups 
were required. The value of learning the 
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COOPERATION OF C/C TEACHER AND LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Dewey Decimal System or the Library of 
Congress one was discussed. Large dis- 
play reproductions of subject-author- 
title cards with appropriate identification 
of key items were thought to be useful. 
An agreement between library staff and 
English instructors on library nomencla- 
ture seems to be badly needed. At this 
point several illustrations were given of 
English instructors who have displayed 
surprising ignorance of basic tools which 
most libraries possess. This led to the 
comment that the student will be more 
likely to use the library if he sees his 
instructor there occasionally . 


Finally the group recognized the value 
of a reserve or display shelf of books on 
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composition/communication. Such a dis- 
play might go far in stimulating the stu- 
dent to do better writing. 


Chairman: Frank S. Baker, Hanover College, 
Hanover, Indiana 

Co-Chairman: John H. Reed, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware 

Secretary: John A. Rycenga, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Co-Secretary: Bain T. Stewart, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 

Resource: David G. Pugh, Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo 

Sister Bertram Gerber, Holy Family College, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Marie M. Meyer, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minnesota 

Frellsen F. Smith, Louisiana Polytechnical In- 
stitute, Ruston 

Mrs. Lyle Starcevic, Fenger High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


18b. The Library Research Paper in the Freshman Course 


At the very beginning the workshop 
questioned the advisability of scheduling 
the research paper in freshman composi- 
tion. Twenty-five favored continuation; 
five preferred that it be offered in the 
‘sophomore year. 


The chairman then attempted to get 
reactions from those who had used the 
new source manuals either in place of 
the usual library “work” or supplemen- 
tary to it. No one in the group had 
conclusive evidence to present. The 
workshop seemed loath to see the re- 
search paper project divorced from the 
library, yet several recognized that many 
libraries do not have adequate holdings 
to supplement materials in the source 
manuals. 


Methods of selecting topics were 


treated next. It was found that several 
schools ask members of other depart- 
ments to mark papers that deal with 
subjects foreign to the experience of the 
Fnglish instructor. On the other hand, 
one member insisted that it is the duty 
of the student to write on a topic so that 
it would be intelligible both to the in- 
structor and the class. 


There was some difference of opinion 
on whether one term paper should satis- 
fy an assignment in two courses, one of 
which would be English. A longer 
paper of superior quality might be one 
answer. On the other hand, a single 
paper deprives the student of an oppor- 
tunity to do work in two subject areas. 

A large number of the workshop fa- 
vored the use of a single subject for an 
entire class although few had actual ex- 
periences to relate. A breakdown of a 
single topic into two or three major 
parts for small sections of the class was 
found helpful. 

Many met with more success in the 
research paper project, it was reported, 
when it was preceded by one or more 
trial papers, usually during the first term. 
Practice papers carefully checked 
proved especially useful when the in- 
structor provided extensive duplicated 
material for the student on footnoting, 
proper use of quotations, bibliography, 
etc. 


In reply to the query as to which was 
more successful—one or two research 
papers, one participant told that he had 
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returned to the one-paper system since 
there was not sufficient time for good 
organizational development when two 
papers were written and since the short- 
er time periods encouraged plagiarism. 
One found the second paper of value 
only if it represented a “narrowing down” 
of the first paper, which often turns 
out to be more general than the student 
planned it to be. 

The problem of motivation during the 
“reading period” was found to be hard 
to solve. There was some difference of 
opinion concerning how the student 
could be shown that what he was exam- 
ining near the end of his reading was 
not a mere repetition of what he had al- 
ready read. Students should be sure 
that their sources represent an adequate 
range of available material. Instruc- 


tors can show students methods of evalu- 
ating the “slants” of different authors. 
The use of primary sources was sug- 


gested, whenever possible. 


How to teach organization of the 
paper came in for much comment. One 
favored the use of four or five class ses- 
sions in which organization leading to 
outlining was discussed fully. Study of 
outlining by opaque projection was men- 
tioned. Submission of two outlines by 
each student was found successful. Care- 
ful organization of the thesis sentence, 
especially if it were written in such a 
way that it suggests the major divisions 
of the outline, was vital. One requires 
three outlines—tentative, working, and 


final. 

Throughout the workshop the value 
of personal conferences with students at 
key points in the project was recognized. 
Such interviews at the time the subject 
is selected, while reading is being done, 
and just before the outline is prepared 
seemed worthwhile. 


Concerning problems relating to the 
actual writing of the paper, a figure of 
twenty percent as the maximum amount 
of direct quotation permissible was ta- 


citly accepted by the group. Plagiarism 
was recognized as a serious problem, 
One partial solution proposed was the 
use of the “argumentative” or “research’ 
paper rather than the simpler “library” 
paper. Several instructors spoke strong. 
ly against extensive detective work on 
the part of the instructor. 


The workshop concluded by expres. 
sing dissatisfaction in general with ex. 
isting manuals and workbooks. A tre. 
commendation was approved to be for. 
warded to the CCCC program commit. 
tee that a workshop in the future be de. 
voted ta materials which should go into 
the ideal research paper manual. 


(The officers of 18a served in 18b also) 

Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Sister Marie Bertrand, O. P., Dominican Col- 
lege, Racine, Wisconsin 

Florence B. Butler, Roberts Wesleyan College, 
North Chili, New York 

Martha N. Clark, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

William Jerome Crouch, Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Illinois 

Mary B. Deaton, Wisconsin State College, Su- 
perior 

Wahnita DeLong, Evansville College, Evans- 
ville, Indiana 

Mary Ellen Evers, LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Jun- 
ior College, Peru, Illinois 

Grace Gaarder, Morton Junior College, Cicero, 
Illinois 

Sister Bertram Gerber, Holy Family College, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

Katharine Gill, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Eugene F. Grewe, University of Detroit, De- 
troit, Michigan 

Ronald G. Hughes, West Liberty State Col- 
lege, West Liberty, West Virginia 

Thekla V. James, Stet High School, Stet, Mis- 
souri 

Marian McAnally, Joliet Junior College, Jo- 
liet, Illinois 

Marie M. Meyer, St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minnesota 

Helen I. Needham, Moody Bible Institute, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

June E. Olmsted, Evansville College, Evans- 
ville, Indiana 

Paul Pegis, Ohio Northern University, Ohio 

Catherine A. Regan, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Joseph A. Rogers, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Frellsen F. Smith, La. Polytechnic Institute, 
Ruston 

Warren I. Titus, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Cecil B. Williams, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater 

H. A. Wycherley, U. S. Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Maryland 





Some of the Year’s Work in College 
Composition and Communication 


At what cost are required freshman 
and sophomore English courses admin- 
stratively cut off from the English de- 
partment as a whole, or are staffed by 
inexperienced instructors and graduate 
students? One answer comes from Gar- 
nett Ballard of North Texas State Col- 
lege. In the CEA Critic for September 
1957 Mr. Ballard describes the remark- 
able results of a concerted five-year 
drive in his department to increase en- 
rollment in upperclass English courses. 
In the fall of 1952, with college enroll- 
ment at 4,449, their upper courses en- 
rolled 175 and in June 1953 they gradu- 
ated 13 English majors. In the fall of 
1956, with college enrollment at 6,185, 
uppercourse English classes enrolled 317 
and in June 1956 they had graduated 
98 English majors. 


The measures taken were many and 
various. Two hold special interest for 
us. “We had had,” Mr. Ballard reports, 
“an honor section in freshman English 
for some years, but we now expanded 
the honor program to four sections and 
eventually to five, with favorable re- 
sults in attracting new majors ... Along 
with all this organized effort, we still 
believe that our greatest ally, in the long 
run, must be successful teaching on the 
freshman and sophomore levels, so that 
the desire to read and study language 
and literature will actually be present 
in the upperclassmen.” 


In School and Society (June 8, 1957) 
Edna Lue Furness, U. of Wyoming, in 
‘What’s Happening to the Teaching of 
English” finds new causes for alarm over 
the poor teaching of composition. The 
teaching of English in high schools is 
becoming a side line for the coach or 
for anyone with a free hour: it is being 


deemphasized in the core programs, and 
the secondary school curriculum is be- 
coming utilitarian. F.J.W. 


The Harvard Business Review (Sept- 
Oct. 1957) gives a lengthy explanation 
for the need of good listening, and means 
for its attainment in R. G. Nichols’ and 
L. A. Stevens’ “Listening to People.” 
Business needs good listeners to lessen 
much paper work and to improve rela- 
tions among its clients. The average per- 
sbn will retain only 25% of a talk heard 
two months ago. They conclude their 
study with 14 suggestions for the im- 
provement of listening among business 
men F.J.W. 


R. L. Hitch of the University of Wyo- 
ming in Business Education World 
(Sept. 1957) shows the progress made 
by the use of the new National Office 
Management Association (N.O.M.A.) 
letter form. Among the discarded things 
of the ordinary letter are the salutation, 
the close, and the use of abbreviations 
at the end of lines. He states that the 
form is slow in gaining adherents, but 
is making progress. F.J.W. 


What effect does a remedial reading 
course have on a freshman’s grades? D. 
S. Willey and C. W. Thomson report 
(School and Society, LXXXIII, April 
14, 1956, 134-35) that in a controlled ex- 
periment with 96 first-semester freshmen 
the remedial reading group (a) made 
twice as much improvement in reading 
as the control group and (b) received 
at the end of the semester a grade-point 
average of 2.18 against the control 
eroups 1.73. The academic aptitude 
scores of the students had been consid- 
ered in pairing them. RE.T. 
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JOHN WEIMER, Michigan 
J. HOOPER WISE, Florida CATHERINE ADLER, Joliet, Illinois 
GILBERT D. McEWEN, Pasadena Ci’y 
Liberal Arts Coll one 
iberel Aste Gotieges LEON REISMAN, Minnesota, Minneapolis 
HERMANN C. BOWERSOX, Roosevelt, 
Chicago 
W. NELSON FRANCIS, Franklin and 
Marshall Editorial Board 
T. J. KALLSEN, Stephen F. Austin, GEORGE ARMS, New Mexico 
Nacogdoches, Texas : 
WALTHER PRAUSNITZ, Concordia, NATALIE CALDERWOOD, Kansas 
Moorhead, Minnesota HOWARD H. DEAN, Montana State, 
PAUL ROBERTS, San Jose State Bozeman 
RALPH SINGLETON, Oberlin SUMNER IVES, Tulane 


MARY W. WHITE, Marshall, Huntington, 
West Virginia ROBERT E. THORSTENSEN, N. Y. State 


Teachers, Albany 


FERDINAND J. WARD, C.M., DePaul 
Teachers Colleges 


MARY E. FOWLER, T. C. of Conn., 


New Britain 
L, M. MYERS, Artocen State, Tempe Members of Board of Directors of N.C.T.E. 


H. W. RENINGER, Iowa State, Cedar Falls RICHARD 8. BEAL, Boston University 
RHODES STABLEY, Indiana (Ps.) State 
WILLIAM SUTTON, Ball State, Muncie, MRS. MARGARET BLICKLE, Ohio State 


Indiana MARGARET M. BRYANT, Brooklyn College 


Representative to N.O.T.E. College Section 
T. A. BARNHART, 8t. Cloud 








